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The Pioneer and Leader — 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or  verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 





tions of literary people, for the 
benefit of all writers. 


to make their copy salable. 
To be of value to the writers of 
To note improved methods and sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
labor-saving devices for literary student of language; to the lover 
workers. of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


personal 
noted 


To print entertaining 
articles by and _ about 
literary people. 


THE 


of publication, 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 


@ After more than four decades 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 


of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


q@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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The Juvenile Field as a Training Ground 


By Crayton Hott Ernst 


Mr. Ernst is editor of The Open Road for Boys and author of 
many books and stories for boys and girls. 


HE juvenile field is often considered 

as a ground school from which 
writers, after a period of practice in 
producing literature for boys and girls, 
can soar into the higher altitudes of 
literature for men and women. There is 
some reason for this belief both in theory 
and in fact, but the pen skillfully manipu- 
lated for juveniles does not always seem 
to work so well up there among the adults. 
The reverse also is true. Writers who 
hit it off well among readers who have 
reached the age of sophistication fre- 
quently make a very poor job of it and 
sometimes even crack up the typewriter 
when they attempt to land among im- 
mature readers. Of course the really 
gifted writer—gifted with natural ability 
and with capacity for hard work,— 
usually succeeds in both fields, as Steven- 
son and Kipling did. But there is no 
certainty about it. 

I remember an experiment which didn’t 
work very well. I thought it would be 
good for our magazine to have a number 
of stories by writers who had distinctly 

arrived”; and so, as a starter, I ar- 
ranged with an author of national reputa- 
tion among adults to write a series of 
stories for us. I suspect that he looked 
upon this assignment as a relaxation from 


his regular chore of turning out stories 
for a famous weekly. ‘The first bit of 
fiction this famous author sent me was 
fair, the second perhaps a little less than 
fair, the third distinctly poor. In reading 
those three stories you could easily detect 
the man’s ability as a writer; in judging 
them as stories for boys you could plainly 
see his misconception of the field. 

On the other hand, I now and then have 
that very pleasant experience of spotting 
a comer. On my desk I find a story, 
which, in addition to being admirably 
adapted to boy readers, has something 
in it that suggests the author’s power to 
go far in almost any direction he wishes 
to go. I look at the name—as yet un- 
heralded. A little time passes and the 
unknown arrives. His short stories are 
accepted by the best magazines, his first 
novel scores a success, and the editor who 
first “discovered” him (or who fancies he 
discovered him) pats himself on the back 
and says to himself, “Aha, didn’t I tell 
you!” 

A generation or two ago the juvenile 
field was something more of a training 
school than it is today. Young persons 
were not quite so sophisticated as they 
are now. There was not so much reading 
matter. Movies and the radio exerted no 
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influence. School methods were different. 
The boys and girls, small and big, were 
much more inclined to accept what was 
given to them without question or criti- 
cism. Many excellent stories were being 
written for children in those days, as any 
one who read The Youth’s Companion, 
Harper’s Young People, and St. Nicholas 
will tell you. In fact, not a few writers 
who have left their imprint upon Ameri- 
can literature made their start with those 
three papers. The magazine field was not 
as wide as it is in 1931. The number of 
publications in the whole list was scarcely 
as great as the number of new ones that 
are born every year in these times. New 
writers turned to the “juveniles” as one 
of the best markets for their manuscripts, 
and they usually wrote with an eye on 
the adults, for they well knew that the 
fathers and mothers read those magazines 
from cover to cover. 

If you turn back, however, to those 
pages, now yellowing and softened by the 


enhancing patina of time, you may heave 
a romantic sigh on behalf of bygone days, 
but you will admit, I am sure, that the 
structure of those old bits of fiction was, 


in the main, very simple. You will also 
observe that there was a distinct tendency 
to “write down” to the youthful audience 
(in spite of the fact that the adult readers 
always sat up close in the background). 
You may also, if you permit yourself to 
criticize, discover that many of the stories 
—even those which carry famous names 
beneath their titles—were obviously the 
groping attempts of beginners. You will 
notice, too, that certain types of stories 
recur so often as to suggest an insistent 
demand from the readers. 

The Youth’s Companion, for example, 
printed hundreds of “short adventures.” 
For years never an issue of that much- 
loved weekly appeared without one of 
these little stories. The length was only 
2,000 to 2,200 words. Almost no attempt 
at characterization was made. The more 
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or less youthful hero was introduced, as 
quickly as the writer could contrive, into 
a situation of extreme danger. He was 
a steeple jack about to fall from a spire 
two hundred feet above the ground; he 
was a pioneer chased by a score of blood- 
thirsty Apaches; a woodsman caught in 
his own bear trap. Through two or three 
columns of type he struggled valiantly in 
the crisis; somehow he managed, without 
outside help, to retie the rope cut by the 
sharp edge of the cornice; to outrun or 
outwit the Apaches; to file apart the steel 
jaws that held him. Once he was safe 
on the ground, secure among the moun- 
tains, or on his way back to his cabin, 
he dropped from sight and the juvenile 
reader knew him no more. 

The writer who could master this 
simple formula and had at his command 
a suitable variety of adjectives and ad- 
verbs connoting and denoting excitement, 
danger, suspense, could turn out these 
short adventures just about as rapidly 
as he could think of situations. It is a 
type of story now almost extinct, like its 
companion—the story with the higlily 
obvious moral, a lesson in fiction form, 
which exists rarely today even among 
Sunday School magazines. 

I am not attempting to belittle the 
value or literary merit of those magazines 
of yesterday. They occupied positions of 
importance and performed a great service. 
Relatively, they shone more brightly than 
the juvenile magazines of today. 

In their successors the places of these 
old favorite forms of fiction are taken 
by stories more sophisticated, developed 
further in characterization, built around 
plots of greater complexity. Last week 
a writer, who has made the grade with 
the pulp paper magazines, said to us, 
after he had listened to the reasons for 
the rejection of his last three submitted 
stories: “I think I see now what you 
want. I mustn’t ‘write down.’ Situations 
mustn’t be too wild. I can’t even get 
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away with some of the things that those 
newsstand magazines accept. You want 
plausibility, a closely knit plot, more 
character work, and, yes, I know, plenty 
of action.” And then he added, “It isn’t 
so simple as I thought it was. I really 
believe it’s harder to write for boys than 
it is for adults.” 

In many ways it is harder. When we 
undertake to write for adults we are writ- 
ing for ourselves; when we attempt to 
write for boys we are doing more even 
than writing for ourselves as we used to 
be,—we are trying to write for ourselves 
as we would have been if we had been boys 
today. There are, of course, some funda- 
mental verities about youth which do not 
change with changing years. Its thoughts 
will always be long, long thoughts. But 
Johnny Simmons at the age of fifteen in 
1931, living in Boston or Pasadena or 
Perkins Corner, is likely to devote those 
long, long thoughts, in part at least, to 
ideas and subjects which did not occupy 
the mind of his father, Billy Simmons, in 
any of those places in 1900 or 1910. 

Recently we returned an excellent story 
to its author. The three boy characters 
were well drawn; they lived in action and 
conversation; the plot was adequate; the 
climax satisfying. Particularly good was 
the author’s handling of the emotions of 
his young heroes. Our reason for rejec- 
tion was simply that we were convinced 
that this particular story would fall flat 
with our audience of ’teen-age boys. The 
emotions of the young heroes were those 
of boys not yet in their "teens. In writ- 
ing to the author, we said: “We believe 
that the two groups which would find the 
strongest interest in your story are the 
younger boys from eight to twelve and 
the adults who like to look behind them 
at their youth.” Back came the author’s 
acknowledgment: “Your criticism hits 
the spot right enough. I realize that the 
story was aimed at a juvenile market 
Which long ago died of sophistication.” 
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That isn’t quite all of it. If this story 
which I am using as an example were given 
to an audience composed of small boys 
and their fathers, I believe that the 
youngsters’ interest would be completely 
captivated by the action alone, whereas 
the adults’ interest would be centered in 
the emotional experiences of the three 
heroes. One group would say: “Gee, I’d 
like to do that.” The other would say: 
“That writer surely does understand boy 
psychology.” 

It is something more than a matter of 
sophistication. If we are right in our 
analysis of our boys, they are more objec- 
tive than subjective in their point of view. 
Introspection grows upon human beings 
with the passage of the years. Of course, 
you will occasionally find instances of 
extreme introspection even among young 
children, but the average or normal boy 
looks outward more than inward, and— 
what is equally important for the writer 
to know who wishes to work in the juvenile 
field—he looks ahead more than behind. 
Like a trout he is forever heading up- 
stream. 

Therefore, we always reject the story 
written in the manner of one looking back 
at his youth and keenly, fondly, or humor- 
ously dissecting boyhood emotions, even 
when the action is strong and the long, 
long thoughts are skillfully revealed. 
And we always consider carefully whether, 
from the point of view of the boy himself, 
the story is looking backward or forward. 

To make this point clearer. If the 
editor of a boys’ magazine determines that 
the average age of his audience is fifteen 
years, he will, as a general rule, avoid 
those stories in which boys of less than fif- 
teen play a prominent part and will favor 
those in which the heroes are above that 
age. He will avoid analysis of boyhood 
psychology, but that does not mean by 
any means that he will shun emotion. He 
will be glad to find that quality in the 
stories submitted to him, but he will make 
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sure that the emotional experiences of the 
heroes who appear in his magazine are 
not those which his audience believes at 
the moment are left behind forever. Few, 
if any, of us start looking back to our 
childhood until we have reached maturity 
and have encountered the struggle of life; 
then only are we ready to glance to the 
rear and weave romance about our early 
days. 

So there are some difficulties in writing 
for boys that are not encountered in writ- 
ing for their fathers, and I presume that 
the same is true in writing for girls as 
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compared with writing for their mothers. 

When the author or would-be author 
asks me if it isn’t good training to write 
for the juvenile field, I must in all honesty 
answer: If by “training” you mean prep- 
aration for the adult field, it’s no better 
than starting right out with stories for 
grown-ups. And you may find it harder 
to write for Jack and Ruth than you do 
to write for their parents; to no small 
degree it depends on whether you under- 
stand the present reading tastes of boys 
and girls as well as you do the present 
reading tastes of fathers and mothers. 


Rehearsal for Writers 


By H. F. Mancuester 


O you “rehearse” your stories before 

putting them on paper? That is, 
do you trot out your brain child before 
a friend or a member of the family, and 
have her make her best curtsey for their 
approval? 

Many successful writers who are for- 
tunate in having sympathetic and not 
too easily bored friends or associates 
have found great help in the “literary 
rehearsal,” if we may call it that. 

If you were an actor, you would, of 
course, be required to go through your 
performance many times before you pre- 
sented your work to the public, and 
many of your mistakes would be eradi- 
cated through the reactions of others. 
Even if you were called upon to speak 
at the annual banquet of the Society for 
the Prevention of Children Taking 
Teddybears to Bed, you would probably 
deliver your oration with appropriate 
gestures to your wife in the family 
living room, and would profit by her ap- 
proval of your masterly peroration, or 
her timely advice that your opening 
anecdote was ancient. 


Then why not rehearse a short story, 
a novel plot, or an article? 

Ray Long, who ladles out vast quanti- 
ties of shining gold to the Cosmopolitan’s 
fortunate group of writers, once told me 
something of his “rehearsal system.” 
Several of his regular writers come to 
his office and tell their stories before 
touching a typewriter. 

Irvin Cobb will serve as an example. 
Whenever a plot occurs to Cobb, no 
matter whether he is riding in a Fifth 
Avenue bus or landing a trout, he jots 
it down on something—the back of a gas 
bill or a fish-hook envelope. Back home 
again, he gets the thing into more legible 
form right away. It doesn’t pay to 
neglect the matter, for these illusive, 
transitory ideas are the things that buy 
the wife new dresses, or pay for a trip 
to Pinehurst. He always has lots of ideas 
ahead. The time arrives when he should 
do the story for next month’s Cosmo. 
He takes a sheaf of these plots and goes 
over to see Long. 

“Now what do you think of this?” he 
says. “Here’s a guy who runs a general 
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store in a country town in Kentucky. 
His daughter is the prettiest girl in 
town, and the drug clerk, who is a nice 
young fellow, comes and sits on her 
porch and plays the banjo every night. 
Then a young engineer from Chicago 
comes to town to lay the new water 
main. He falls for her too, and—” 

He tells the whole story in simple 
language, just as he would if he knew 
the people and were giving the home- 
town gossip to a mutual friend. 

“Yes,” says Long, puffing at his cigar 
with wrinkled brows, “that’s good, only 
why don’t you have—” 

In that way Cobb gets the thing off 
his chest, drags these nebulous fiction 
people out into the light, makes them 
real and objective. They take form more 
clearly as he tells the editor of them, 
and now he is in a position to go home 
and set them down clearly on paper. 

Of course, we can’t all take up the 
time of a leading editor, but in a pinch, 
any intelligent good listener will do. If 
his face lights up when you bring in an 
incident that you think is funny or 
dramatic, you know that bit is good. 
And maybe he will think of something to 
add to it—some little incident that he 
picked up and would be glad to have you 
use. If your nose has been so close to 
your work that an obvious slip in your 
plot has escaped you, he is likely to stop 
you and ask you to make it clear. 

When Arthur McKeogh, now editor of 
Good Housekeeping, was running the 
New York end of Redbook, he was in- 
strumental in launching Eddie Cantor 
and Elsie Janis in the writing game. 

“People with long stage experience 
often have an uncanny knack of knowing 
what will click and what will not,” he 
told me. “Eddie Cantor’s funny books 
and articles go over because he has al- 
ways had an audience in front of him 
to experiment on. They could be de- 
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pended upon to give him an immediate 
verdict on every line, either by puzzled 
silence or by laughter. He has gradually 
learned, through the trial-and-error 
method, what people will laugh at and 
what will leave them cold. The same is 
true of Miss Janis. Their constant con- 
tact with a receptive, critical, and im- 
mediately responsive public is of great 
value to them in writing. The stage, 
for them, has been a rehearsal for writ- 
ing.” 

J. P. McEvoy invariably rehearses his 
gags before his Broadway friends to test 
their value before using them. Many of 
the funniest lines in “Show Girl” were 
first heard over a table at the Algonquin 
or at Dinty Moore’s. If you’re talking 
with him, he’s likely to slip in a “wise- 
crack” without any particular emphasis, 
and then watch your face like a cat to 
see if you got it. He isn’t afraid of his 
stuff being stolen, he says, because his 
treatment is so different that it wouldn’t 
matter anyway. 

Then there’s another kind of rehearsal, 
which we will call the “dumbness test.” 
Your brainy friends are of no use to you 
here, for it is an attempt to discover 
the least common denominator in intelli- 
gence. There are many kinds of remun- 
erative writing in which this is necessary. 
An editor once advised us to write 
nothing that a salesgirl in a bargain 
basement could not understand readily. 

When Billy Rose wrote the popular 
song, “Barney Google,” which filled 
many of us with homicidal desires, but 
which filled the author’s pocket with more 
money than many of us will ever see, 
he penned the first line: “Who’s the 
greatest diplomat?” He was told that 
the word should not be used, for no one 
knew what a diplomat was. So he asked 
a chorus girl: “What’s a diplomat?” 

“Tt’s what they give you when you 
get out of grammar school,” she said. 
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“Diplomat” came out. It may have 
made the difference of the price of a 
Cadillac because Rose “rehearsed.” 

We once knew a popular fiction editor 
whose filing girl was quite puffed up 
because he was invariably guided by her 
decisions in the purchase of love stories. 
She was totally uneducated, movies and 
cheap dance halls were her diet, and her 
head was full of romantic nonsense. The 
editor used better judgment than some 
of the authors who, having decided to 
sell their souls for lucre, forgot to throw 
away their dictionaries. 

And lest you think that “rehearsal” 
is of value only to the confessedly com- 
mercial, let us cite the example of a 
great Victorian. 

After Oscar Wilde had made one of 
his clever epigrams at a dinner, Frank 
Harris asked him: 

“Is that going in a book, Oscar, or in 
an article?” 

“IT have a play in mind,” replied 
Wilde. 

Wilde made many of his best epigrams 
when he was stimulated by flattery and 
had a good circle of listeners, and many 
of his tales appeared as conversational 
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“TI remember a lunch,” wrote Harris, 
“when he talked brilliantly and finished 
up by telling the story now published 
in his works as ‘A Florentine Tragedy.’ 

“Nearly all literary production of our 
time suffers from haste: one must pro- 
duce a great deal, especially while one’s 
reputation is in the making, in order to 
live by one’s pen. Yet great works take 
time to form, and fine creations are often 
disfigured by the strains of hurried 
parturition. Oscar Wilde contrived to 
minimize this disability by talking his 
works before writing them.” 

There are other reasons for rehearsal. 
If you give a friend a completed manu- 
script and implore his judgment, he may 
postpone the matter. He may lose the 
manuscript. It may be the end of a 
beautiful friendship. 

And to say a word for the other vic- 
tim, the conscience of nearly every writ- 
ing man is weighed down by the thought 
of a friend’s lost manuscript, his 
strangled brain child. Sometimes they 
haunt me at night, flapping their ghostly 
pages over my pillow. 

Take your friend to an _ innocent 
luncheon, pay the check, and then talk at 


fantasies before they were written. him. He is helpless. 





LIGHT AND SHADE IN THE SOVIET CINEMA 


The entire attitude of the Russian toward the motion picture is so different 


from ours as to be incomprehensible to the intellectual who wrote me: “You 
take the movie too seriously, it is after all only a passing entertainment.” 
For the Russian writer the film is a dignified medium. Victor Shklovski, most 
astute and scholarly of critics of Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, writes scenarios as 
he writes his treatises, not with condescension but with respect. Kavaleridze, 
the Georgian sculptor, comes to the film because it is an art of greater power. 
To him was entrusted the Ukrainian epic-film commemorating the tenth anni- 
versary of the expulsion of the Denikin counter-revolutionary armies. Kalatozov 
turns from economics to the art which can best serve human economy. Men 
debate their ideas as film material—Harry Alan Potamkin in Theatre Guild 
Magazine for May. 





Some of the Mistakes for Which 
Editors Look 


By Art Brown 


Associate Editor, Nation’s Business 


HAVE worked for and with several 

editors, each of whom had a number 
of set ideas about editing copy—and from 
these editors I have learned a number of 
things about editing. All editors are 
possessed of certain redactorial idiosyn- 
crasies. And all editorial offices have their 
particular rules and regulations about the 
use of the written word. Most of these 
rules, however, are based on sound reason. 

The first time a city editor ever spoke 
harshly to me was when, as a cub re- 
porter, I handed him my first piece of 
copy. He glanced at it, drew a heavy 


black line through the words, “on top 
of,” and asked, “What’s the big idea? 
Don’t you know better than that?” 


A little later he called me back to his 
desk and said, “Never use ‘over’ when 
you mean ‘more than’—at least, never 
do it around here!” Since then I have 
made that change several thousand times 
myself in copy other people have written. 
It is one of the things I seem to be able 
to remember about editing. 

I have forgotten many of the editing 
rules I have heard. Here are some I 
remember : 

A man is never tendered a banquet. 
The banquet is tendered him. 

It is the past two years, not the last 
two. There is a difference between 
“past” and “last.” And “last” does not 
mean “latest.” 

A widow is always a widow, never the 
wife of the late Mr. So-and-so. 

Ten thousand persons watched the 
parade, not ten thousand people. 

“Majority” refers only to people, 
never to things. 


A man lives in a street, not on a 
street. Conventions meet in a city, not 
at a city. 

“In” does not mean “into.” The 
presses were stopped on an afternoon 
edition of an Indianapolis paper one day 
long enough to change a head on the 
front page which read, “Kidnapper 
forces girl in back seat of car.” 

A prisoner is never in charge of the 
sheriff. He is in the charge of the 
sheriff. 

“During” does not mean “in.” 

There is no such word as “folks.” 

“Balance” does not mean “remainder.” 

Every real estate man is not a 
“realtor.” 

Luncheon clubs are “service clubs.” 

A cablegram is not a radiogram and 
vice versa. 

There is a difference between “further” 
and “farther” and “effect” and “affect.” 
When in doubt, use the dictionary. 

Always change “ in order to” to read 
645,» 

Do not say “early in the morning”; 
say “in the morning.” 

When you write “the man denied his 
guilt,” that presupposes he is guilty. 
Say, “maintained his innocence.” No, 
that presupposes he is innocent. Say, 
“he denied the charges.” 

“Anxious” does not mean “eager.” 

“Furnish” does not mean “provide.” 

“Obtain” means to get; “secure” 
means to make fast. 

The United States has no “penny.” 
If the Congress keeps on, the United 
States won’t have a “cent.” 
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Always delete “in this 
It is unnecessary. 

“Quite” means completely. 

“Which” refers to things. “That” 
refers to persons or to combinations of 
things and persons. Most writers can- 
not remember that, and the rule which 
seems to be followed is to use the word 
which sounds right. 

“Consensus of opinion” is redundant. 

There is a right and a wrong way to 
use “whom.” 

“Locate” means to designate the site 


connection.” 


Limeliness 


By WiLuraM 


HE problem of timeliness is a serious 
and often perplexing one for all 
writers of fiction, whether their special 
field be the short story or the novel. 
The question presents itself particularly 


strongly to those authors with newspaper 
or other non-fiction experience, because 
they have been trained instinctively to tie 
up every yarn with some convenient news- 
peg. But for other writers, too, there 
is always an element of uncertainty. Does 
timeliness add to the appeal of otherwise 
salable manuscripts? Should the writer 
of fiction, long or short, try to “liven up” 
his stories by endowing them with certain 
up-to-the-minute qualities of interest? 
Before one can answer either of these 
queries, it is necessary to define timeliness. 
There are several ways in which a story 
may be projected into the immediately 
present tense. One means, of course, is 
to underscore all seasonal values. Pur- 
poseful reference to certain sports or even 
climates will do this. Thus a snowshoe 
incident or a Palm Beach scene, unless 
especially keyed, suggests winter to an 
editor. But language, particularly slang, 
dates a story, too. And the characters, 
as well as what they think about, fre- 
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or place of. A city is situated near a 
river, not located there. 

Do not confuse “apt” with “likely.” 

“Begin” means to take the first step. 
You start your car, but begin your day’s 
work. 

This is by no means intended to be a 
complete list of rules for editing copy 
or for preparing copy. It is merely a 
sample, but it should be enough to im- 
press on the writer or reporter that the 
editor’s blue pencil does not work entirely 
at random. 


in Fiction 
E. Harris 


quently place a story irrevocably for the 
reader. In the spring of 1929, for ex- 
ample, to have used “humanism” as a 
theme would have been the equivalent of 
making a story timely; today such a 
reference would project it back into the 
past. The direct use of history, famous 
inventions, celebrated news-stories, etc. as 
the basis of fact for important premises 
will effect the atmosphere of timeliness 
also. So will the very style in which a 
tale may sometimes be written. But these 
are only a few of the many methods by 
which an author can juggle the element 
of time. Readers of this article no doubt 
will be able to cite others. 

The value of timeliness, therefore, must 
be considered from an artistic as well as 
economic viewpoint. This is true for both 
the short-story writer and the novelist. 
In determining his attitude, the author 
should treat every yarn as a separate 
problem. Thus a story too incisively 
dated often stands scant chance of surviv- 
ing beyond its day. But while booksellers 
estimate the life of modern novels, other 
than best sellers, at about three weeks, 
many of these attracting only passing 
attention now will be read undoubtedly 
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by later generations for this very reason, 
i.e., their authenticity of period and 
peculiarly vivid characters. This fact 
may not perceptibly increase a writer’s 
royalties, yet it is a lasting evidence of 
worth not to be dismissed too lightly. 
Furthermore, some stories are too weak 
either structurally or because of subject 
matter to retain permanently their full 
vigor; in these, if they are worth doing 
at all, the quality of timeliness must be 
stressed. Within this category fall large 
numbers of the typical magazine short 
story, designed merely to amuse the 
reader and help him kill time. On the 
other hand authors of full-length stories 
for boys and girls should avoid a too 
heavy dependence upon the purely ephem- 
eral elements of timeliness to build reader 
interest. This is because the real sales 


of a juvenile novel do not begin until the 
end of the first year, when the libraries, 
having checked critical opinion meticu- 
lously, start placing their orders. More- 


over, while the sales in this field are 
smaller per year than is the case with 
adult novels, they remain continuous and 
constant over a far longer period of time. 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s first book still 
sells better than many of his later ones; 
and this despite the fact that football 
rules have undergone radical changes. 

“Does timeliness add to the commercial 
appeal of otherwise salable material?” I 
have asked that question of editors many 
times; some have been editors of mag- 
azines, some editors of special depart- 
ments in publishing houses. It would be 
possible, I think, out of all the replies to 
frame a composite answer. Let us study 
the problem, however, from the two points 
of view of the novelist and the short-story 
writer, 

Most publishers of books prefer to 
have manuscripts unrestricted as to the 
best time for release. This does not mean 
that an author should avoid treating a 
particular epoch or place. Rather, he 
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should choose universally significant 
themes instead of merely temporary 
issues. Newspapers may run a symposium 
upon marriage or divorce, linking the 
feature up with a specific and much- 
talked-about instance. However, by the 
time a book has been written, printed, and 
distributed, a new sensation is likely to 
have taken the place of the old. Tabloid 
books, such as Eddie Cantor’s “Caught 
Short,” are special instances, usually 
merchandised in a manner ill adapted 
to ordinary book-selling. The unknown 
author, therefore, has small chance of 
winning success in so specialized a field. 
He had far better depend upon qualities 
of timelessness instead of timeliness. A 
well-planned story, told with simplicity 
and authentic vigor, touched, if possible, 
with natural humor... these are the 
best possible attributes in the novel. 

The element of time is more important 
in magazines than in the world of books. 
Here the definite trends, which the skil- 
ful novelist may occasionally chart and 
anticipate, are less susceptible of study 
in advance. Moreover, editors, like public 
opinion, change rapidly. The pace, al- 
though magazines are often given their 
layouts from three to six months ahead, 
is much faster, more in the tempo of 
the newspaper city room. For this 
reason the comparatively unknown writer 
does well to avoid the very quality which 
appears on the surface to be most in 
demand. Editors always have a list of 
authors on file, men and women with 
whose work they are familiar. From 
these they generally rely on getting their 
seasonal yarns. Not so the exceptional 
story, the smashingly readable tale. 
These are rare and eagerly sought for 
from every available source. While the 
routine of all editors accordingly develops 
along individual lines of detail and policy, 
it is yet safe to state that in the mag- 
azine field, as in book publishing, editors 
prefer the well-rounded authentic story, 
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which lacks a specific date-line and is not 
marked “rush.” The contemporary story 
and the period yarn each have their place, 
but the short story which may be safely 
printed in any month of any year without 
losing its essential qualities of reader 
interest combines the merits of both. 
Readers of this article would do well 
to study a number of stories printed in 
the mediums they would like to “hit,” 
keeping the factor of timeliness in mind. 
You will be surprised at the neatness with 
which experienced writers suggest definite 
seasons yet do not make of them a major 
premise. Tales in which the color of the 
sea, the lightness of a mountain, or the 
intoxicating energy of a spring morning 
are etched in with a single line of sub- 
ordinated description . . . these adapt 


themselves to any and all plans an editor 
may have in mind. Have you noticed 
that on occasion editors sometimes lift an 
issue out of the rut of the commonplace 
by suggesting, not underscoring, the con- 


trast of the seasons? Perhaps it is only 
a veiled allusion on the part of an author 
that momentarily recalls in summer a 
mood of winter, and vice versa. 'Time- 
liness in this case becomes a kind of 
reversed selling point, but a very alluring 
one to an editorial reader who must re- 
main cooped up all day in a tiny office 
piled high with manuscripts. 

What are some of the “time-pegs” 
fiction writers can use, and how should 
they employ them? World events, such 
as a great war or the advent of a new 
discovery—the talkies and television—are 
one. Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic flight 
was not, because, while it created much 
discussion, it was nevertheless completed 
when he landed on the flying field outside 
Paris. ‘The prolonged series of spec- 
tacular long-distance flights, however, 
which this initiated, was a time-peg for 
aviation stories in general. National and 
local customs celebrated at regular or 
special intervals often prove a cue for 
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interesting folk stories. Then again the 
question of Evolution, which occupied the 
popular imagination for a considerable 
time, was a news-peg for stories about the 
hill folk of Tennessee, and contrastingly 
of other rural backgrounds. I know of 
no better method of learning what con- 
stitutes a fictional time-peg than studying 
the daily newspapers of large circulation 
over a long period of time. Be able to 
separate the news of the week or month 
from the daily chaff; see what subjects 
get treated regularly in certain seasons, 
what themes have a universal interest. 
To watch how the creators of comic strips 
skirt the ephemeral, yet appeal to large 
bodies of readers, will be to learn a good 
deal. 

A thorough knowledge of what con- 
stitutes timeliness in fiction can be used 
by the astute author in two ways. First, 
it may help him to gain the editor’s per- 
sonal interest. Thus I consider it quite 
legitimate for a writer, when he believes 
a manuscript contains special elements of 
timely interest, to call the editor’s atten- 
tion to these facts. Of course such a plan 
should not be overworked, and an author 
should be quite certain he has built his 
story around some significant phase of 
life or subject of discussion. But this 
leads to the second use to which a know!- 
edge of timeliness may be put—a help 
accruing directly to the author himself. 
If in writing a brief note to the editor, 
he can express two forceful and plausible 
reasons why a given story has special 
interest for a large number of readers, 
he will have automatically checked his 
own reasons for writing the story. No 
author knowingly wastes his time on a 
weak and insignificant tale. Moreover, 
with continued practice in this respect, 
it is surprising how the story-teller’s point 
of view develops; in other words, he dis- 
cards temporary timeliness for universal 
importance and an inner depth of feeling. 
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Verse Writing 


IV—TuHeE Lyric 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


HE lyric is the form of poetry most 

written today. A lyric should be 
simple, brief, with short lines (usually), 
and it should have melody. The question 
of word-music is more important here 
than anywhere. 

Write always to a tune in your head 
if you want your verse really to sing. 
Then use all the knowledge of technique 
that Milton and Keats and the heads of 
our craft through the ages have handed 
down to us, plus what you can discover 
for yourself through reading lyrics and 
writing them, to make your verse sing, 
to give it melody and beauty and inevi- 
tableness. 


The fascinating study of how to make 
their verse sing has held all the great 


poets in its spell. Milton, Keats, and 
Lanier all had interesting theories about 
word-music. Each delighted in experi- 
menting with ways to combine sounds, and 
was interested by the technique as well as 
the results. 

Milton said: “True musical delight con- 
sists only in apt numbers, fit quantity of 
syllables, and the sense variously drawn 
out from one verse into another, not in 
the jingling sound of like ending.” 

The intricate tone-color of certain lines 
of Swinburne, Tennyson, Yeats, and Poe 
is an illustration of this “musical delight,” 
as is, of course, the sound-blending of 
Milton’s own poems. 

For the beginner, as we have seen, the 
L, M, N, R rule is the easiest one. But 
there are more subtle ways to attain 
melody, more difficult, but fascinating to 
study and practice. Of course it is all 
done with sound. What have we for tools, 
then? Obviously, only consonants and 


vowels. We have spoken of the most 
easily mastered consonant tricks. 

For both consonant and vowel handling, 
let us use this device: 

Sing your poem aloud, or get a singer 
to, if you are too shy. ‘The liquids 
“7 “mm.” “ni.” “Pr? and “ng” are found 
to be the easiest to sing. No singer likes 
too many “s” sounds, so leave out the 
“s,” “sh,” and “ch” sounds. (Notice, too, 
how distressing they are in talking pic- 
tures.) “Thr,” “thw,” and such sounds 
should be omitted also. 

Now, as to the vowel sounds. Use the 
open-vowel sounds, and omit, as far as 
possible, the closed-vowel sounds. The 
open vowels, such as “a” in star, “i” in 
ride, “e” in elm, “ow” in frown, are 
melodious. The closed vowels, such as ee 
in week, 00 in moo, u in pull, are less 
melodious. 

A singer can hold the sound, “a,” as 
in star, for instance, or the sound, 
“follow,” for a long time with ease and 
can increase the volume. He can not do 
that so easily with the ee sound, for 
instance. 

Treat your lyric as if it were to be 
sung, orally, by a great singer. Give him 
something for his voice to glorify. Pick 
singing words. 

“Away” is a good word for a singer’s 
voice at the end of a stanza. Then use 
words with the long “a” sound. “Follow” 
is an even better end-word. Then use 
long “o” words. “You” is the favorite 
word to end a song, obviously. 

Use as many vowels as you can, and 
as few consonants. The Italian is one of 
the most musical of all languages. What 
makes it so? The larger proportion of 
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vowels to consonants. That gives poets 
a suggestion—if they will take it. 

The words, “follow,” “hollow,” and 
“willow” are always effective, as we note, 
when sung at the end of a line. Why? 
Because they end with a long, held-vowel 
sound. Suppose the same line ended with 
the word “stop” or “tip” or “tut,” in- 
stead of “willow?” Could the singer hold 
the word as long? Increase the volume? 
No. It would not sound as well. If, in 
writing your lyric, you sing it to a tune 
in your mind, you will find yourself choos- 
ing vowel words. 

Of course the real foundation of melody 
is in the pitch of the different vowels. 
We base most of our study of melody 
upon the fact that the vocal cords vibrate 
much more rapidly in giving out the 
sound “ee” than in giving out the sound 
“u,” as in “full,” or the short sound of 
“uh.” All the rest is the use of the right 
consonants. As we have seen, the n ost 


musical ones are the liquids. 

Singing quality, tone-color, melody, 
call it what you will, is a thing which can 
be consciously manufactured by the skil- 
ful blending of the most effective con- 


sonants and vowels. After striving for 
melody for a time, you will find that habit 
helps you. Lovely lines will make them- 
selves in your mind without your aid. 
And, of course, many poets use these 
principles unconsciously. 

As you experiment, you will find new 
combinations and devices of your own to 
give your work tone-color. 

This line from Swinburne’s “A For- 
saken Garden” shows a tricky use of “o”s: 


“To the low, last edge of the long, low land” 


The following lines show us how effec- 
tive the repetition of a vowel sound can be: 


“A sleepy world of streams.” 


“To the strait waste place”— 
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For repetition of a syllable, notice 
Tennyson’s: 


“Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


Strange things may be done by the oft- 
repeated use of the same word. Note 
these lines from Swinburne: 


“Tove deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red sea weed that mocks the 
rose.” 


In fact, all sorts of repetition has been 
experimented with by Swinburne. He is 
a good poet to study for help in attaining 
what Milton so aptly calls “musical 
delight.” 

Hubbell and Beaty, in their “Introduc- 
tion to Poetry,” mention the fact that 
Lord Houghton tells us that “one of 
Keats’ favorite topics of conversation was 
the principle of melody in verse, which he 
believed to consist in the adroit manage- 
ment of open and closed vowels. He had a 
theory that vowels could be as skilfully 
combined and interchanged as differing 
notes of music and that all sense of 
monotony was to be avoided except when 
expressive of a special purpose.” 

These same two critics note that 
Symonds points out that Shelley’s “To 
the Night” is “too packed with conso- 
nants, among other reasons,” to be well 
adapted to setting to music. 

For word-music, one should study 
Spenser and Coleridge, Keats and Shelley, 
Tennyson and Swinburne, Poe and Lanier, 
Yeats, A. E. Housman, and many of the 
present-day poets. Millay, Teasdale, and 
other of the American contemporary poets 
are masters of the singing line. 

It seems that of our modern writers 
perhaps more of the women poets are 
writing acceptable lyrics than men. Cer- 
tainly no men poets in America have 
written finer brief lyrics than Sara Teas- 
dale and Edna St. Vincent Millay, from 
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the point of view of melody. Witter 
Bynner is one of the men whose lyrics are 
outstanding, and Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, of course, when he chooses to write 
in the very brief form, is a master, but 
there are more good brief lyrics being 
written by women than by men. 

Elinor Wylie, in “The Puritan’s Bal- 
lad,” has made a poem that sings itself. 
One stanza runs: 


“And something made our wills to bend 
As wild as trees blown over. 

We were no longer friend and friend 
But only lover and lover.” 


There are few little songs so lovely as 
the one by Adelaide Crapsey which begins: 


“Never the nightingale 
Oh, my dear, 

Never again the lark 
Thou wilt hear”’— 


Can any reader see that poem on a 
page without setting a tune to it in his 
mind? ‘That is the ideal to be attained 
in a lyric—that the reader shall re-create 
it in a song with his own tune. 

In our quest for singableness in our 
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poems, one thing that we sometimes forget 
is that it is worth while to use these same 
principles to get melody and beauty of 
sound in our titles as well as in the body 
of the poem. How often we see a musical 
lyric maimed by a dull, unappealing 
heading! 

Practically all Housman’s poems are 
little masterpieces in melody, and so are 
the lyrics of Millay, Teasdale, and others. 

Shamus O’Sheel’s title, “They Went 
Forth to Battle but They Always Fell,” 
has beauty and pathos. It is one example 
of a long title that wholly justifies its 
length. Yeats’ “The Lake Isle of Innis- 
free” is full of appeal, and his title for 
the poetic drama, “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire,” is a poem in itself. 

The memorizing of poems we love, 
especially magical bits such as certain 
lines from Keats and Shelley, or whoever 
our favorites may be, is a very helpful 
way of securing beauty in our own work. 
It thay seem an indirect, roundabout way, 
but for some reason it works. It opens 
the mind to beauty, makes us receptive. 
It makes loveliness of sound a habit, and 
when it once has become a habit, we are 
poets, even if only in a small degree. 





It’s extraordinary what a big part is played in literature by the discipline 


used in expressing oneself in writing. This business of “putting it down in 
black and white” has forced people to be careful, and even obliged them to 
tell lies, ever since the world began, and it muzzles our tongues when we’re 
writing a simple letter. And you have muaich less room in literature than in 
life. You can’t yearn without a reason, or get sentimental at the wrong 
moment—you can’t even allow yourself a piece of folly or a bout of frenzy. 
“There’s no sense in his writing!” the reader cries at once, though his own 
life is often a loose tangle of absurdities. I think the artist differs from the 
ordinary mortal in being able to bridle his fantasy. Some situations are so 
unendurable and so full of tension that there’s no way of dealing with them. 
One has no words for them, no turns of phrase—it’s really that one simply 
hasn’t breath enough. In real life such matters end with a sudden snapping 
of the tension. But not always. It sometimes happens that we live for 
whole hours, whole days, under high pressure of powerful experiences. But 
a novel won’t stand that. You exhaust your means of making a crescendo of 
words and style and rhythm quicker than the action can catch up. And you 
have to break off before everything is said, for otherwise the tight drawn 
lutestring starts squeaking like a flageolet out of tune. If the indignant 
reader could see the exhausted heart and brain and face of the author at such 
a time, he would forgive him everything—Ferdynand Goetel, author of the 
Literary Guild’s May Choice, “From Day to Day.” 
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The Writer's List of Verse Markets 


Tue Wairer’s third list of verse markets has been compiled to acquaint the poet with the widest 
possible variety of markets for his work, particularly the less known poetry magazines of limited circu- 


lation and small advertising range. 


It is as correct as we can make it today, and may be kept up to 


date by checking all future additions, changes, and corrections appearing month by month in the 


Manuscript Market section of Tue Wrirer. 


Additional copies of this list may be obtained from Tue Warrer at 20c a copy. 
An asterisk preceding the name of a periodical indicates that the information has come directly 
from the editors; two asterisks that the editor, when queried, has made no changes in his report for 


the preceding year. 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


Group I. 


This section comprises the more important magazines and is intended to be suggestive 


rather than complete; it can be increased indefinitely by reference to other market lists. These periodi- 
cals, with a very few exceptions, pay a flat rate per line or per page; rarely per poem. Before sub- 
mitting manuscripts, writers should study carefully the type of verse used. 


*Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., New York. (Bi-M) 
$4.00; 25c. Editor, A. A. Proctor. Prefers 
brief verse. Taboos religious, pastoral, or love 
poems. Uses little verse, and standards are 
high. 50¢ to $5 a line, on acceptance. 


*All Story, 280 Broadway, New York. (Published 
every other Wednesday) $4.00; 20c. Editor, 
Amita Fairgrieve. Love lyrics of any length 
up to page of 36 to 40 lines. Taboos gloom, 
morbidity, death. Does not use free verse. 25c 
a line, on acceptance. 


** Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) $4.00; 40c. Editor, Ellery Sedgwick. 
Limited market, highest quality. Pays on 
acceptance. 


**Battle Stories, 529 So. Seventh St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) $2.50; 25c. Editors, Roscoe Fawcett 
and Jack Smalley. “Smashing war verse — no 
free.” 25¢ a line, on acceptance. 


*The Bookman, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. (M) 
$5.00; 50c. Editor, Seward Collins. Regular 
verse forms. Overstocked at present. 


**Books, 225 West 40th St., New York. (W) 
$2.00; 5c. Editor, Irita Van Doren. Sunday 
literary supplement to N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
Varied, brief verse. Pays minimum of $5 a 
poem, week after publication. 


*Breezy Stories, 1071 Sixth Ave., New York. (M) 
$2.00; 20c. Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. Frivolous, 
light verse; a touch of humor welcome; satire, 
irony, sophistication—all liked. Men and wom- 
en and love; or women from the man’s point 
of view; man as the woman sees him. No free 
verse. Length limit, 28 lines. 25¢ a line, on 
acceptance. 


**Brief Stories, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. (M) 
$2.50; 25¢. Editor, H. A. Keller. Unusual 
lyrics. Free verse rarely. 25¢ a line, on 
acceptance. 


*Catholic World, 411 West 59th St., New York. 


(M) $4.00; 40c. Editor, Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. High quality lyrie or descriptive verse, 
all lengths. Free verse, if otherwise desirable. 
Length limit, 50 lines. Pays on publication. 


*College Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Tl. (M) $3.00; 35¢. Editor, H. N. Swanson. 
Serious verse, love poems, humorous — particu- 
larly serious verse with ironic twist at end. 
Seldom uses free verse. Length limit, 24 lines. 
No set rate of payment, but usually pays 25c 
a line, on acceptance. 


*College Life, 25 West 43rd St., New York. (M) 
$2.50; 25e. Editor, N. L. Pines. Light, charm- 
ing, short poems—flippant in spirit. Demand 
is for short poems of 4 to 6 lines. 10¢ to 25¢ 
a line, on acceptance. 


**The Commonweal, 4622 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. (W) $5.00; 10c. 


**Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New 
York. (M) $1.00; 10c. Editor, Osear Graeve. 
Prints only short lyrics. High rates, on accept- 
ance, 


“Detective Story Magazine, 79-89 Seventh Ave., 
New York. (W) $6.00; 15c. Editor, F. E. 
Blackwell. Likes poetry “with a little story to 
it, something that jingles along.” Good rates, 
on acceptance. 


**The Forum and Century, 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M) $2.50; 25¢e. Editor, Henry 
Goddard Leach. Prefers verse of sonnet length 
or a little over. Accepts free verse. Pays on 
acceptance. 


*Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York. (M) $2.50; 25¢. Editor, William F. 
Bigelow. Poems consisting of 2 or 3 verses, 
with an emotional appeal—something which is 
of universal interest. Taboos mere metrical 
schemes and long poems. Accepts free verse, 
but not as often as rhymed. Length limit, 3 
or 4 verses. Does not specify definite rate and 
time of payment. 
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**Harper’s Bazaar, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York. (M) $4.00; 50c. Editor, Charles Han- 
son Towne. No length limit. Pays liberally, 
on acceptance. 


*Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd. St., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 40c. Editor, Thomas B. Wells. 
Short lyrics, 8 to 40 lines. Accepts free verse. 
Pays on acceptance. 


*Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M) 25c; 5e. Editor, E. A. 
Weishaar. Short, inspirational verse. Varying 
rates, on acceptance. 


*Home Quarterly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 
(Q) 70e. Editor, Jonathan B. Hawk. Religious, 
nature, happy mood life experiences, verse of 
home and family. Length limit, not over 5 
stanzas of 4 to 6 lines each. $2 to $5, on 
acceptance. 


*The Houston Gargoyle, 1 Main St., Houston, Tex. 
(W) $3.00; 10c. Editor, Allen Peden. A very 
limited quantity of brief, humorous verse. 
Aceepts free verse. Pays on publication. 


“Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(M) $1.50; 15¢e. Editor, Helen Havener. Occa- 
sionally uses short verse relating to the business 
and professional woman. Length limit, not over 
2 or 3 stanzas. $1 to $3 for short poems, on 
acceptance. 


*Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. (M) $1.00; 
10e. Editor, Loring A. Schuler. Short, light 
verse on following subjects: children, nature, 
and love. Humorous quality often used. Offers 
a chance for new writers. Subject matter ranges 
from the light to serious. Does not use free 
verse. Length limit, 4 to 8 or 10 lines. Pays 
on acceptance. 


**Life, 60 East 42nd St., New York. (W) $5.00; 
10e. Editor, Norman Anthony. All varieties 
short humor up to 36 lines. 75¢ a line, on 
acceptance. 


*Love Romances, 220 East 42nd St., New York. 
(M) $2.50; 20e. Editor, Harriet A. Bradfield. 
Short love lyrics used occasionally. Length 
limit, 4 to 16 lines. Pays on acceptance. 


*McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. 
(M) $1.00; 10ce. Editor, Otis L. Wiese. Prefers 
verse not too obscure in technique or motive to 
be appreciated by a lay audience. Accepts 
free verse. Pays on acceptance. 


**The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W) $5.00; 
15e. Editor, Oswald Garrison Villard. Accepts 
free verse, but rarely prints long poems. Pays 
on publication. 

"The New Republic, 421 West 2ist St., New York. 
(W) $5.00; 15¢e. Editor, Bruce Bliven. Poetry 
of a superior order. Pays on publication. 
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**The New Yorker, 25 West 45th St., New York. 
(W) $5.00; 15c. Editor, Harold W. Ross. 
Light, satirical verse and lyrics. Good rates, on 
acceptance. 


*Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. (M) $1.00; 10c. Editor, Guy Richard- 
son. Verse relating to animals or birds, pref- 
erably from a humane point of view. Accepts 
free verse. Pays on acceptance. 


**The Outlook and The Independent, 120 East 
16th St., New York. (W) $5.00; 15¢e. Editor, 
Francis Rufus Bellamy. 


**The Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth Ave., New 
York. $2.50; 25c. Editor, Mrs. Clara Savage 
Littledale. Short verse on the parent-child rela- 
tionship or on the child or parent. Prints free 
verse. 25¢ to 50¢ a line, on acceptance. 


*Paris Nights, 2516 Washington St., Wilmington, 
Del. (M) 25¢ copy. Brief verse with sex slant. 
Length limit, 16 lines. Does not accept free 
verse. 


**Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th St., New York. 
(M) $1.00; 10e. Editor, Arthur T. Vance. 


*The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (10 
issues a year) $2.00; 25c. Editor, M. 8S. Adcock. 
Verse suitable for school use, and for recitations 
and special days observed in schools. Uses free 
verse. 5c a line. 


“Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York. (M) $2.50; 25¢. Managing editor, 
Freeman H. Hubbard. Verse with definite 
human-interest appeal for railroad men or rail- 
road “fans,” with some railroad technique. Must 
not be vague, idealistic, or moralizing, and not 
written from the viewpoint of the general pub- 
lic, nor from a passenger’s angle. Contributors 
should be present or former railroad employees. 
Length limit, preferably 16 or 20 lines. 25¢ a 
line, on acceptance. 


“Ranch Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(Bi-W) $4.00; 20c. Editor, Fanny Ellsworth. 
Romantic Western verse. Length limit, 4 or 5 
stanzas. Ne free verse. 25c a line, on accept- 
ance. 


*Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 80 Lafayette 
St., New York. (M) $2.00; 20c. Editor, Fanny 
Elisworth. Romantic Western verse. Length 
limit, 4 or 5 stanzas. No free verse. 25¢ a 
line, on acceptance. 


“Saturday Evening Post, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W) $2.00; 5¢e. Editor, George 
Horace Lorimer. Short narrative verse for 
“Poets’ Corner’; short humorous verse for 
“Postscripts.” Seldom uses free verse. Pays 
on acceptance. 


**Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
St., New York. (W) $3.00; 10c. Editor, 
Henry S. Canby. Poems not exceeding 30 lines. 
$10 a poem, after publication. 
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“Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(M) $3.00; 35ce. Buying very little at present. 
Short poems preferred. Accepts free verse. 
Good rates, on acceptance. 


*Short Stories, Garden City, New York. 
25¢ copy. Editor, Roy de 8S. Horn. Verse of 
the “red-blooded adventure” type only. Taboos 
love, dude stuff, and city stuff. Does not accept 
free verse. Length limit, 50 lines. 25¢ a line 
up, on acceptance. 


“Snappy Magazine, 28 West 44th St., New York. 
(M) 25¢ copy. Editor, Alexander Samalman. 
Flippant, sexy verse. Only short poems used. 
10¢ to 25¢ a line, on acceptance. 


*The Spur, 425 Fifth Ave., New York. (S-M) 
$8.00; 50c. Editor, H. S. Adams. Limited 
space for short verse relating chiefly to sport 
and society. No free verse. Rate of payment 
varies, on acceptance. 


*Star, Garden City, New York. (M) 20¢ copy. 
Editor, Roy de 8. Horn. Red-blooded adventure 
verse only. Taboos love, dude, and city stuff. 
No free verse. Length limit, 50 lines. 25¢ a 
line up, on acceptance. 


(S-M) 


“Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (M) $1.00; 10c. Editors, Miss 
Lou Richardson and Miss Genevieve A. Callahan. 
Uses a limited amount of verse. Buys only 
from Western writers. Varying rates, on accept- 
ance. 


**Triple X-Western, 529 So. Seventh St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) $2.50; 25¢c. Editors, Roscoe 
Faweett and Jack Smalley. Virile adventure 
verse, preferably with a Western flavor. Length 
limit, 40 lines. 25¢ a line, on acceptance. 


“True Confessions, 529 So. Seventh St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) $2.50; 25¢e. Editor, Jack 


Group II. 
and above all for specialized requirements. 


*America, 329 West 108th St., New York, (W) 
$4.00; 10c. Literary editor, Francis X. Talbot. 
Short lyrics and sonnets. Length limit, 20 lines. 
$5 to $10 a poem, on publication. 


**Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang, 529 So. Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 25¢ copy. Editor, W. H. 
Faweett. Ballads, short jingles, parodies, ete. 
No free verse or love poems. Length limit, 64 
lines. 25¢ a line, on acceptance. 


*Driftwood, North Montpelier, Vt. (Bi-M) $2.00; 
35¢. Editor, Walter John Coates. Verse sec- 
tional, or descriptive of North Hill country; 
folk-lore; folk songs; ballads; all idealistic 
verse; good protest poetry; good weird poems. 
Taboos personalities, religious or political prop- 
aganda, Accepts free verse. Prefers contribu- 
tors to be subscribers, although does not require 
it. No length limit. Offers no financial return. 


Their 








Smalley. Lyric verse of 4 to 20 lines. No 
humorous verse. Sex must be carefully handled. 
Prefers only love poems. Length limit, 20 lines, 
25¢ a line, on acceptance. 


**Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 35¢e. Editor, Frank W. Crowin- 
shield. Limited market for short, modern, and 
free verse. Pays on acceptance. 


“Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Va. (Q) $3.00; 75ce. Editor, String- 
fellow Barr. Poetry selected without regard to 
“school,” both from work of nationally known 
poets and promising newcomers. Cannot use 
very long poems or many shorter ones, due to 
space limitations, 6 pages being devoted to 
poetry in each issue. Uses free verse. 40 lines 
preferred to longer poems. 50c a line, on publi- 
cation. 


*West, Garden City, New York. (Bi-W) 20¢ copy. 
Editor, Roy de 8. Horn. Verse of red-blooded 
adventure type only. Taboos love, dude, and 
city stuff. No free verse. Length limit, 50 
lines. 25¢ a line up, on acceptance. 


*Western Story Magazine, 79-89 Seventh Ave., 
New York. (W) $6.00; 15¢. Editor, F. E. 
Blackwell. “Poetry with a little story to it, 
something that jingles along.” Good rates, on 
acceptance. 


**Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New 


York. (M) $1.00; 10c. Editor, Gertrude B. 
Lane. 


*Yale Review, New Haven, Conn. (Q) $4.00; 
$1.00. Editor, Wilbur Cross. Uses verse rarely; 
demands unusual originality of substance, dis- 
tinction of style. Free verse filling these re- 
quirements is accepted. No length limit. Taboos 
topical verse. Pays good rates, on publication. 


Less active than the first, this section should be watched more closely for changes, 


A few of these do not pay. 


*The Frontier, State University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, Mont. (4 times a year) $1.50; 40c. Editor, 
H. G. Merriam. No restrictions as to kind of 
verse. Accepts free verse. No length limits. 
Does not pay for material. No prizes. 


**The Fun Shop, 1475 Broadway, New York. 
(Daily, except Sunday) Editor, Maxson Foxhall 
Judell. Clever humorous verse, 2 to 24 lines, with 
human interest. Taboos religion, politics, and 
free verse. 25¢c to $1 a line, on acceptance. 


*The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans. (M) 
50c; 5e. Editor, Nelson Antrim, Crawford. 
Lyrical verse, not too difficult or recondite. Oc- 
casionally uses a longer narrative poem. Accepts 
good free verse. Length limit, 20 lines. 50¢ a 
line, on acceptance. Usually overstocked with 
verse. 
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“* Angeles Saturday Night, 221 0. T. Johnson 
Sie, 356 Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. (W) 
$5.00. Editor, Sam T. Clover. Uses short verse; 
preference to Californian poets. Free verse ac- 
cepted. Pays on publication. 


*Skyline, Public Sq., Cleveland, O. (Q) 50¢; 15e. 
Editor, Dr. F. H. Adler. Any subject, any 
pattern, but must be of literary merit. Accepts 
free verse. No length limits. Annual prizes. 
No payment, but free copy of magazine. 


*The Stratford Magazine, 289 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (M) $1.50; 15c. Editor, Henry T. 
Schnittkind, Ph.D. There is no limitation as to 
style, subject, or length. Editors have no dog- 
matic standards about forms. Substance is chief 
concern. Uses free verse. Does not pay for 
poetry other than prizes offered every four 


months. $1.00 for best poem printed during 
each four months. 


**Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(M) $1.50; 15c. Editor, F. G. Brownell. Humor 
**Smokehouse Monthly, 529 So. Seventh St., Min- and satire. 15¢ to 20c a line, on acceptance. 
neapolis, Minn. (M) $2.50; 25¢. Editor, A. F.  ssqynity Magazine, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas C; 
Lockhart. Humorous ballads, hobo rhymes, Mo. Mn) $1.50 ; 15e. Editor, Charles Fillmory 
parodies. Length limit, 60 lines. 25¢ a line, on Uses verse from 4 to 24 lines. Special need for 
acceptance. good material. Minimum of 25¢ a 
*Southwest Review, Dallas, Tex. (Q) $2.00; 50c. noanpramee. ; : 
Editor, John H. McGinnis. Objective short poems **Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
dealing with Southwestern subjects. Accepts (M) $2.50; 25e. Editor, Virginia Roderick. Uses 
free verse. Taboos long poems. Length limit, verse bearing on women’s interests. 
| 25 lines. Rate and time of payment varies. free verse. Pays after acceptance. 
| 


line, on 


Considers 


VERSE PERIODICALS 


The magazines listed below are devoted largely or wholly to poetry. Maintained in most cases 
by lovers of the art, their ability to pay for contributions is limited usually to prizes. Two excep- 
‘ tions, however, are The Harp and Poetry, the latter the pioneer in the field. 
: We believe these magazines to be reputable, but small budgets cause many changes in the poetry list. 
‘ Therefore, no writer should submit manuscripts to a magazine with which he is not familiar. 


: *American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., 


Wauwatosa, Wis. (M) $3.00; 35¢. Editor, 
Clara Catherine Prince. Official organ of the 
American Literary Association. Poems by mem- 
bers and non-members. Where work is of equal 
grade, that by members given preference. Vari- 
ous types of verse, high standards. New De- 
partment for juvenile, humorous, and reprint 


**The Forge, 5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Q) 


limit, but prefers less than 20 lines, and quat- 
rains especially welcome. 25¢ line, on publica- 
tion. Prizes offered from time to time. 





$1.00; 25¢. Editors, Dexter Masters, Frances 
Stevens. Undue length the only restriction. 
Also uses prose. Pays in prizes. 


a : He : 
| verse. Taboos revolutionary and sex poetry. Pe ~ * ge sen a - 
n. hould be subscribers. Length limit, wwrs Sue, atOF, Weorge aston. Serious, 
Amateurs — ir . thoughtful, carefully, beautifully, and skilfully 
n nye $3 a page, on publication, Various worked out short poems. No humorous verse, 
8, — no light verse, no casual verse. Authentic, sin- 
*Blues, 227-8 Gilmer Bldg., Columbus, Miss. (Q) cere efforts to produce poetry in any form, 
' $2.00; 50e. Editor, Charles Henri Ford. Con- lyrical, free, or blank verse, receive attention. 
af ventional poetry is not wanted; new rhythms, Length limit, 20 lines preferred. 3 annual 
22) new forms, and new intelligences must be used prizes; $100, best lyric; $50, best free verse; 
of in verse from new writers. No payment made. $50, best sonnet printed in magazine during 
ts. No prizes. year. Also $50, extra prize—unknown donor 
**Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe prize. 
rk. University Press, etn University, Ga. **The Harp, Larned, Kansas. (Bi-M) $2.00; 35c. 
all (B-M) $2.00; 40e. Editor, Mary Brent White- Editor, Eunice Wallace. Distinctive, compact, 
ith side. Accepts verse free or rhymed, of literary rhythmic verse. Length limit, 50 lines. $2 to 
nd merit, original in outlook. Nothing sentimental. $5, on acceptance. 
Length limit, 100 lines. Pays in prizes (cash *Kaleidoscope, 702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
and books). Contests constantly open. (M) $2.00; 25¢. Editors, Whitney Montgomery, 
M) “Contemporary Vision, 259 So. 44th St., Philadel- Vaida Stewart Montgomery. All kinds of verse, 
rd. phia, Pa. (Q) $1.00; 25¢e. Editors, Lucia but prefers short rhymed forms. Accepts free 
Oc- Trent, Ralph Cheyney. Prefers poems of mod- verse. No taboos. Seldom uses poems of — 
pts ern thought on personal and social themes, mak- than 40 lines. Pays in prizes only. A —o 
ca ing both an emotional and intellectual contribu- magazine of poetry. $100, $50, $30, and $20 for 
vith tion. Accepts free verse. Taboos “freak” 


treatments and tired attitudes. No length 


poems adjudged best during 1931; Beginners’ 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly prizes of $1 
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each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, and in 
a brief form not specified. 


**Kentucky Folk-Lore and Poetry Magazine, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. (Q) $1.00; 25c. Editor, Gordon 
Wilson. Lyrics, not over 32 lines. No cash 
payment. 


*L’Alouette, A Magazine of Verse, 114 Riverside 
Ave., Medford, Mass. (Bi-M) $2.00; 50c. Editor, 
©. A. A. Parker. Prefers verse in standard 
forms. Taboos free verse and modernistic. 
Quality first, length of secondary consideration. 
Pays only in prizes (book and cash) at inter- 
vals. 


*The Lyric, Box 815, Roanoke, Va. (Bi-M) $1.50; 
15e. Editor, Leigh Hawes. All lyric poetry of 
freshness and sincerity. Taboos pseudo-intellec- 
tual. Accepts free verse. No length limits. 
Yearly prizes. 


**Poet Lore, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. (Q) 
$6.00. All kinds of verse; free verse occasion- 
ally. No payment except copy of issue in which 
work appears. 


*Poetry, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
$3.00; 25c. Editor, Harriet Monroe. Considers 
all themes and lengths except the rare poem too 
long for a single issue. Uses both free verse 


and metrical forms. $6 to $8 a printed page, 
on publication. Prizes awarded annually in 
November. Length limit, 200 lines. 


**Poetry Review, (American editorial office) 299 
Park Ave. (M) Journal of the Poetry Society 
of Great Britain; contains American section. 
Monthly prizes. American editor, Mrs. Alice 
Hunt Bartlett. 


*Poetry World, 27 East 7th St., New York (M) 
$3.00, by subscription only. Editorial board of 
six. Uses all forms. No length limit. No pay- 
ment, 


*The Step Ladder, 27 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. 
J. (M, except July and August) $2.00; 20¢c. 
Editor, Hoyt H. Hudson. Uses good verse, all 
forms. No length limit. Pays in prizes. 


*Troubadour, Box 718, San Diego, Calif. (Every 
6 weeks) $2.50; 35¢e. Editor, Whitley Gray. 
Poetry magazine featuring special issues for 
poets of each State, compiled and edited by 
guest editors resident in State represented. 
Poetry and articles about poets. Interest more 
important than certain length. Pays in prizes. 


**Westward, 1530 Leavenworth St., San Francisco, 
Calif. (Q) $1.00; 25ce. Editor, Florence R. 
Keene. 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS 
Nearly all these magazines have specialized requirements. Before submitting verse, consult sample copies. 


*American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M) $2.00; 20c. Managing editor, 
George F. Pierrot. Any kind of verse, serious 
or humorous, that holds particular appeal for 
older boys and young men. Accepts free verse. 
Pays on acceptance. 


*Boy’s Comrade, Beaumont & Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (W) 75c¢ year. Editor, O. T. Anderson. 
Seasonal and inspirational verse for boys from 
14 to 18 years of age. 


*Child Life, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
$3.00; 35¢. Editor, Marjorie Barrows. At pres- 
ent overstocked. Occasionally uses short sea- 
sonal verse written from child’s point of view, 
and nonsense verse of 8 or 12 lines. Seldom 
uses free verse. Taboos long narrative verse and 
rhymed anecdotes. Pays on acceptance. 


*The Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (W) 
$1.00; 2c. Editor, Alfred D. Moore. Verse of 
patriotic and seasonal type. Taboos crime, 
morbid interest, and questionable social con- 
duct or standards. Occasionally uses free verse. 
Length limit, about 20 lines. 50¢ to $1 a line 


“The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Tl. 
(W) $1.25; 5c. Editor, W. E. J. Gratz. Poetry 
suitable for yeung people of high school 
and early college age. Uses free verse. Length 
limit, 20 lines. 15¢ a line. 


*Everygirl’s, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(10 issues a year) $1.50; 15¢. Editor, Marta 
K. Sironen. Accepts only verse written by 
Camp Fire Girls. 

*Front Rank, Beaumont & Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (W) $1.25 year. Editor, O. T. Anderson. 
Seasonal and inspirational verse with moral 
tone, special day poetry, for young people and 
adults. 


*Junior Home Magazine, 1018 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) $2.50; 25e. Editors, M. W. 
O’Shea, Bertha M. Hamilton. Short verse of in- 
terest to children under 12. Length limit, 2 or 
3 stanzas, 20c¢ a line, after publication. 


*St. Nicholas, 55 West 43rd St., New York. (M) 
$4.00; 35¢e. Editor, M. R. Robinson. Short, 
humorous, or seasonal verse suitable for chil- 
dren from 12 to 16 years of age. Prefers 
rhymed verse, although accepts free verse. 
Taboos material unsuitable for juveniles. Pays 
on acceptance. 


*The Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 0. (W) 
70e; 2c. Editor, Alfred D. Moore. Verse of 
interest to boys—humorous, religious, but no 
nature poetry. Taboos “preachments.” Length 
limit, 4 to 36 lines. 50¢ a line up, on accept 
ance. 


*“*Youth, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
$1.50; 15¢. Editor, Ernest C. Wilson. Uses 
short, optimistic, inspirational verse. Length 
limit, 24 lines. 25¢ a line, on acceptance. 
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PUBLISHERS OF VOLUME OF VERSE 











Even more hazardous than the publication of poetry magazines is the printing of books of verse. 
Realizing this, few reputable publishers care to undertake volumes of such a nature. Poets should, 
therefore, enter into contracts only with great caution and after securing competent advice. 

The firms listed below are reliable. They will accept in most cases only distinguished work, pub- 
lishing it, unless otherwise stated, on a straight royalty basis. A few firms publishing at the author’s 
expense are included because they appear to offer further outlets for the young poet. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Milton Bradley Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, 
Mass. (Juvenile) 


Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 


*Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Editor, Thomas R. Coward. Buy out- 
right or on royalty basis. Very occasionally 
publish at author’s expense. 


*John Day Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Editor, Critehell Rimington. Buy on royalty 
basis. Do not publish at author’s expense. 


*Dial Press, Inc., 152 West 13th St., New York. 
Editor, Grenville Vernon. Buy outright or on 
royalty basis. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


*Dorrance & Company, Inc., 364-375 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Poetry editor. Buy on 
royalty basis, by arrangement. Length limit, 
40 to 50 or more poems to make typed book- 
length collection. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Duffield & Co., 200 Madison Ave., New York. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


*Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York. Buys on royalty basis. Does 
not publish at author’s expense. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


*Kenyon Press, (American Poetry Magazine) 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Verse limited to 40 lines. 
Anthology of American Literary Association. 
No payment and no royalty basis. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 233 East Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Horace Liveright, 61 West 48th St., New York. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York. 


Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


*Richard R. Smith, Inc., 12 East 41st St., New 
York. Buys on royalty basis. Occasionally 
publishes at author’s expense. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th St., New York. 
One or two books a year. No magazine or 
“popular” used. 


*P, F. Volland Company, Joliet, Ill. Editor, 
Margaret Thomsen Raymond. Uses an occa- 
sional book of verse for little children. Length 
limit, not more than 40 short poems. Pays out- 
right, after mutual agreement. Does not 
publish at author’s expense. Sometimes buys 
on royalty basis. 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
Guggenheim Fellowships, offered by John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Henry Allen 





Moe, Sec., 2300 Pershing Square Building, New York. A number of fellowships of $2,500 for one year, 
tenable abroad under freest possible conditions, for research in any field of knowledge and for crea- 
tive work in any of the fine arts. Holders usually between 25 and 35 years of age. Candidates in the 
fine arts must have already demonstrated unusual creative ability and must present definite plans 
for their proposed foreign study. Applications to be made on or before November 15 on blanks 
secured from the Secretary. 

Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 for the best volume of verse published during each year by an American 
author. One of the Pulitzer Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets, published by Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. A series by 
American writers under 30 who have not previously published a volume of verse. Each volume contains 


48-64 pages (maximum 40 lines to a page). Competitions held twice a year, closing May 1 and Nov. 1. 
Author receives 10% royalties on all copies sold in U. 8. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Apvertisinc AcE—537 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., publishes news and news 
features only. Does not desire “articles” 


or poetry. “News correspondents needed. 


No limit—length depends on value of 
story.” Photographs are used with 
stories, the price paid depending on the 
value. Mr. Murray E. Crain, the editor, 
reports that “the art of news reporting 
is rapidly becoming lost.” Payment is 
one cent a word, the first of each month. 


American CuitpHoop—120 East 16th 
St., New York, “is in the market for 
interesting accounts of kindergarten and 
primary expansion, how the teaching of 
young children is being carried on in 
unusual and out-of-the-ordinary ways. 
These news-feature stories should be from 
2,000 to 2,500 words in length and 
accompanied by photographs if possible. 
Articles on up-to-date educational meth- 
ods as expressed in the kindergarten 
and primary grades are needed, partic- 
ularly having to do with applications of 
the project method and correlation of the 
subject matter of the curriculum with the 
child’s environment. Such articles may 
present sand table and craftwork sugges- 
tions, story-telling, new methods of de- 


veloping reading, writing, geography, and 
the other subjects of the young child’s 
first school year. News items are welcome, 
telling whatever is being accomplished 
through the efforts of national and loca! 
organizations and by the _ individual 
teacher for better childhood in the school, 
the home, and the community. For 
mothers we need articles of 1,600 to 2,000 
words giving practical help for the pre- 
school child. Such articles should cover 
the subject of health of the nursery child, 
home discipline, the home use of the mate- 
rials and tools of early education, and 
suggestions for co-operation between the 
home and the school.” Manuscripts em- 
bodying any of the above themes should 
be sent four months in advance of the 
date for which they are prepared. Caro- 
lyn S. Bailey, editor. 


American Forests—1727 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., desires “a limited 
number of articles dealing with forest, 
trees, wild life, and outdoor recreation. 
While our short story need is complete, 
we are looking for a number of red- 
blooded stories of outdoor adventures of 
a true nature. These stories should not 
exceed 3,000 words in length and suitable 
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pictures for illustrating should accom- 
pany manuscripts. We are particularly 
anxious to get a number of forest people 
stories—stories of a constructive nature 
dealing with people of the outdoors. 
Photographs and brief descriptions of 
unique trees, famous trees, and forest 
oddities are always wanted.” Payment 
is at the rate of one cent a word and up, 
on acceptance; photographs, fifty cents 
and up. Ovid Butler, editor; Erle Kauff- 


man, assistant editor. 


American SPEECH is a bi-monthly needing 
articles dealing with “current usages, 
speech in the schools, phenomena of 
vocabulary, pronunciation, lore of place- 
names, studies in style, studies in local 
dialect, discussion of slang, special scien- 
tific and other nomenclatures, and to some 
extent in non-English languages in the 
United States.” Does not pay for con- 
tributions. Send manuscripts to Dr. 
Louise Pound, editor, Department of 
English, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





Tue Beacon—25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., is in the market for “stories of 
ethical or educational value, not over 
2,000 words in length; short articles, 
with or without illustration, from 600 to 
1,000 words, and verse of not more than 
40 lines. Stories and verse for the church 
festival days—Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Easter—are especially desired.” Pay- 
ment is one-third of a cent a word, on 
acceptance. First serial rights only are 


purchased. Marie W. Johnson, editor. 


Tue CuateLarne—143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, is “interested in 
women’s articles as well as modern fiction. 
We are, of course, mainly interested in 
Canadian fiction and articles but we do 
not turn any down because they come 
from another country. We are particu- 
larly interested in well-written articles on 
modern topics for women. We like the 








short, short story as well as fiction of 
5,000 to 6,000 words.” Payment is 
made on acceptance. Byrne Hope 
Sanders, editor. 


CurisTiAN Bustness—917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., wants “accounts of the 
actual experiences of persons who have 
successfully applied the Jesus Christ 
teachings in business ; methods of applica- 
tion should be given in detail.”” Length 
limit, 1,000 to 1,200 words. Payment is 
approximately one cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Francis J. Gable, editor. 


Curistian Famity—Techny, Iil., is a 
Catholic monthly buying “clean short 
stories of 1,500 to 2,000 or 2,500 words, 
and verse.” Themes particularly desir- 
able include nature, friendship, family. 
As each issue contains only 32 pages, the 
magazine is at present well stocked with 
material of all kinds. Payment is about 
$5 a page of 1,000 words, on acceptance. 
Rev. Frederick M. Lynk, S. V. D., editor. 


CoNFECTIONERS JOURNAL—437 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., uses “articles tell- 
ing about profitable methods or policies 
used by wholesale confectionery manufac- 
turers, jobbers, and manufacturing retail 
confectioners, with illustrations.” Length 
limit, 2,500 words. Payment is about one 
cent a word, on acceptance. Eugene 


Pharo, editor. 


Crepir AND Financia ManaGEMENT— 
1 Park Ave., New York, uses general 
articles on current economic and business 
conditions, which are authoritative, de- 
scribing the mechanics and policies of 
credit departments of large wholesale and 
manufacturing concerns. Length limit, 
approximately 1,500 words. Payment is 
one and three-quarters cents a word, on 
publication. Chester H. McCall, editor. 


Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., 
New York, is “always receptive to new 
writers as well as to those of established 
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reputation.” Mr. Charles Hanson Towne, 
the editor, calls attention to the fact that 
Harper’s Bazaar is a highly specialized 
magazine of fashion, fiction, and travel 
articles. “These latter mostly touch upon 
travel or some strictly social subject.” 
Verse of the highest order is also used 
and short articles for the back of the 
magazine. 


Tue Haversack—810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is an illustrated weekly for 
boys from ten to seventeen years of age. 
It uses short stories of 2,000 to 3,000 
words, serials of 4 to 10 chapters, and 
miscellaneous articles of about 1,500 
words. Payment is one-half to one cent 
a word, on acceptance. R. L. Hunt, asso- 
ciate editor; Rowena Ferguson, assistant 
editor. Address all manuscripts to the 
paper direct as the editorial work is 
divided between the two editors. 


Hicu Roav—810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., is a weekly for young people from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. Uses 
short stories, serials, and miscellaneous 
articles. Length limits: for short stories, 
2,500 to 3,500 words; for serials, 8 to 10 
chapters ; for articles, about 1,500 words. 
Payment is one-half to one cent a word, 
on acceptance. Buys all book rights, but 
is glad to assign book rights, except on 
poetry, on which the copyright is retained. 
Permission for book publication without 
charge is also given. Address manuscripts 


to the High Road as above. 


Huntine anp Fisninc—108 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston, Mass., is interested in 
“first-person narratives of actual hunting, 
fishing, or camping trips.” Material must 
be authentic, well told, and have some 
story interest. Good photographs of 
action and scenery should accompany 
manuscripts. Payment is one to four 
cents a word, on publication; $2 to $15 
for photographs. E. W. Smith, manag- 
ing editor. 








MeWoley ' 


NaTIONAL SportsMaAN—108 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston, Mass., desires the same 
kind of material as mentioned for Hunt- 
ing and Fishing. Same rates of payment, 
E. W. Smith, managing editor. 


ProrLe — American Eugenics Society, 
Inc., 185 Church St., New Haven, Conn., 
will publish articles in the general field of 
“population, eugenics, human genetics, 
sociology, immigration, criminology, etc., 
always written from the eugenic and 
heredity point of view. Articles should 
not be more than 3,000 words in length 
and may be much shorter. We are unable 
at this stage of our development to make 
payments in cash, although we supply a 
limited number of reprints when desired.” 
C. P. Ives, 2d, editor. The advisory 
council includes such men as Rev. Harry 
E. Fosdick, Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Bishop William Lawrence, Prof. William 
McDougall, Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Prof. 
C. E. Seashore, Mr. Albert Edward 
Wiggam, and Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


Poputar Aviation—608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., wants stories and 
articles “that provide thrills and action, 
experiences and sensations that will in- 
terest the aviation enthusiast. Fiction is 
not acceptable. Popular aviation me- 
chanics and unusual designs and contriv- 
ances are also required.” Length limits: 
briefs, from 100 to 800 words; articles, 
1,500 to 3,500 words. 


Ramer Reviews, Inc.—305 East 46th 
St., New York, has the following require- 
ments: For Pep Stories and Spicy 
Stories, the immediate need is for short 
stories of 2,000 to 2,800 words ; novelettes 
up to 3,000 words; serials of three parts, 
with 3,000 words in each instalment. All 
serials must have a synopsis between each 
instalment. Fiction must be “peppy; 
humorous, and lively, without going into 
too great detail along forbidden lines.” 
Payment is one cent a word. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


CuaTTANooGA Writers’ Cius— Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., announces its annual 
Nature Poem Contest, established in 
memory of Alberta Clark Walker. A 
prize of twenty dollars ($20) is open to 
all contestants in States of U. S. other 
than the South; a prize of ten dollars 
($10) is open to Southern writers living 
in the South; and a prize of five dollars 
($5) will be awarded for the next best 
nature poem, selected from all those 
submitted. Poems must be original and 
unpublished. Form and style are un- 
restricted, but poems must not exceed 
seventy-two lines. Author’s real name 
and address must accompany each poem 
and be enclosed in a separate sealed enve- 
lope, with title of poem on envelope. Each 
contestant may submit only one poem. 
No manuscripts will be returned. Contest 
is open from May 1, 1931 to November 1, 
1931. The award will be made January 
1, 1932. Requests for rules and manu- 
scripts must be sent to Blanche Goodman 
Eisendrath, 710 East Fourth St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Tue CircLe announces the following con- 
tests for 1931: The Emily Dickinson 
Contest, with a prize of $50 for the best 


lyric of 24 lines or less. Three entries 
are allowed each contestant. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. Send three copies 
of each entry. Poems must be typewritten 
and unsigned, with name, address, and 
title on separate piece of paper, fully as 
large as the envelope in which poem is 
enclosed. The Euphemia Macleod Anti- 
Vivisection Contest, with a prize of $15 
for the best poem on anti-vivisection, of 
28 lines or less. Same rules as above. 
The November-December Quatrain Con- 
test, with a prize of $10, divided into a 
first prize of $5, a second of $3, and a 
third of $2 for the best quatrains sub- 


mitted. Any number may be sent in for 
consideration. Each must be signed, 
whether or not sent on same sheet of 
paper. All three contests close September 
30, 1931. Address Leacy Naylor Green- 
Leach, Editor, 510 West 112th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Cottece Humor and Farrar & Rive- 
HART announce the third annual Campus 
Prize Novel Contest, with a prize of 
$3,000 for the best novel submitted by 
an undergraduate enrolled in an American 
or Canadian school, or a graduate of not 
more than one year. Any modern en- 
vironment or set of characters may be 
chosen. The sum of $3,000 is for the 
right to serialize the story in College 
Humor and to publish it in book form, 
$1,500 of the prize applying against 
royalties. Motion picture and dramatic 
rights will remain with the author. Col- 
lege Humor and Farrar & Rinehart 
reserve the right to publish in book and 
serial form any of the novels submitted, 
according to the usual terms. Typed 
manuscripts of not less than 70,000 words 
are eligible and should be sent with return 
postage to College Humor, 1050 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, IIl., or to the Campus 
Prize Novel Contest, Farrar & Rinehart, 
12 East 41st St., New York City. Closes 
October 15, 1931. The prize winner will 
be announced after January 1, 1932. 
The judges will be the editors of Farrar 
& Rinehart and College Humor. 


InTERLUDES—2917 Erdman Ave., Balti- 
more, Md., announces a cash prize of $5 
for the best poem of not more than thirty 
lines submitted before September 1, 1931, 
by a person not over twenty-one years of 
age. As many as three poems may be 
submitted. Poems must be original and 
unpublished. Manuscripts should be 
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typed and name, age, and address should 
appear in upper left-hand corner of 
manuscript, with the words, “Young 
Poets’ Contest,” in upper right-hand 
corner. No manuscripts will be returned. 
Address William James Price, Editor, as 
above. 


THe Marx Twain Association—Mrs. 
Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y., offers the fifth 
annual prize of $50 for the Ten Best 
Quotations from Mark Twain’s books dur- 
ing 1931. Quotations must be typewritten 
on only one side of each page. After each 
quotation, the name of the book, also 
chapter and page of the book from which 
the quotation was taken, are to be given. 
If a short story is used, give name of 
story, as well as page from which the 
quotation is taken. These details are 
required, as all quotations must be veri- 
fied. Quotations will be accepted from 
any of Mark Twain’s books, or from any 
of his authorized statements. No quota- 
tions will be returned. The total number 
of words in the ten quotations must not 
exceed three hundred. The prize will be 
awarded November 29, 1931, the Sunday 
nearest to Mark Twain’s birthday, No- 
vember 30th. Contest closes October 1, 
1931. Address Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 
as above. 


The Unknown Donor’s Prize offered by 
“The Gypsy” for 1930 has been awarded 
to Lucia Trent for her poem, “Empty 
Dusk.” John Galsworthy made the award. 
The Gypsy Sonnet Prize was won by 
Glenn Ward Dresbach. 


The $50 Mark Twain Association prize 
for the ten best quotations from Mark 
Twain’s writings for 1930 was divided 
equally between Mrs. R. B. Webb, Mon- 


treat, North Carolina, and Nellie O. 
Miller, Grants Pass, Oregon. The judges 
were Dr. William Lyon Phelps; Clara 


Their 








Clemens Gabriolwitsch, Mark Twain’s 
daughter; Mrs. Haryot Holt Dey; P. G. 
Wodehouse ; and Cyril Clemens. 


The three Pulitzer traveling scholarships 
of $1,800 each have been awarded for 
1931 to: Frederick Daniel Sink, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; David A. Davidson, New York 
City; and Winston Phelps, New York 
City. Each year these scholarships are 
given to graduates of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University “who 
shall have passed their examinations with 
the highest honor and are otherwise most 
deserving, to enable each of them to spend 
a year in Europe to study the social, 
political, and moral conditions of the 
people, and the character and principles 
of the European press.” 


The 1930 Pulitzer prizes in journalism 
and letters have been awarded as follows: 
$1,000 for the novel which “best presents 
the whole atmosphere of American life,” 
to Margaret Ayer Barnes for “Years of 
Grace.” 

$1,000 for the best drama to Susan Glas- 
pell for her play, “Alison’s House,” deal- 
ing with the belated recognition of the 
poetry of Emily Dickinson. 

$2,000 for the best book on history to 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt for “The Coming 
of the War, 1914.” 

$1,000 to Henry James for the best 
biography, entitled “Charles W. Eliot.” 
$1,000 to Robert Frost for his verse, 
“Collected Poems of Robert Frost.” This 
is the second time Mr. Frost has won a 
Pulitzer prize. In 1924 the award was 
made to his ““New Hampshire.” 

$1,000 for the best work by a reporter, 
to A. B. MacDonald of the staff of the 
Kansas City Star. 

The Atlanta Constitution was chosen as 
the newspaper which rendered the “most 
disinterested and meritorious public 
service” during 1930, the Constitution 
having conducted a successful exposure 
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of municipal graft, with consequent con- 
victions. 


The George Sterling memorial prize of 
$100 for the best poem in The Stepladder 
has been awarded to Vivian Yeiser Lara- 
more for “Little Tony Tommie.” 





PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—The Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and twenty 
of $1 for best titles to what you consider best story 
in each issue. See March WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See November, 1930, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. Annwal prizes: 
$100 for best lyric, $50 each for best sonnet and free 
verse published in magazine during 1931. 


INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY—Webster 
Groves, Mo. $15 for best letter on “My Idea of an 
International Literary Society.” Length limit, 400 
words. Closing date, June 1, 1931. See March WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S&St., Dallas, 
Texas. Book publication of a volume of from 36 to 
80 pages submitted .before October 1, 1931 by an 
author whose work has been published in Kaleidoscope 
or will be during 1931, who has not had a book of 
boems published; prizes of $100, $50, $30, and $20 
for best four poems published in magazine during 
1931; three beginners’ prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly 
prizes of $1 each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, 
best poem by a beginner, and for best poem in a brief 
form not specified. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd St., New York. 
$100 weekly for best question and $200 weekly for 


best answers on problems of conduct. See March 
WRITER, 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 Bast 42nd St., New York. 


$100 for short-short stories not over 1,200 words. See 
March WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
bronze medal, and five second prizes of $100 each, 
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for best monographs on “A Comprehensive Critique 
of the International Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee’s 1930 Draft Convention of The International 
Protection of Industrial Property.” Closes December 
15, 1931. See May WRITER. 


THE MORBIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION—+431 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. $250, $100, and $50 to 
students, in all departments of colleges or universities 
and to graduate students who have not completed 
more than one year of graduate work, for best essays 
on “Consumer Credit.” Closes July 1, 1931. See May 
WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Blidg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March, 1930, WRITER. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 
each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April 


. WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Midland Authors Prize of $100, Friends of American 
Writers Prize of $100, and special Lyric Prize of $50. 
For particulars, address Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, 
as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and threes $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$1,000 and $500 for best narrative of 2,500 to 6,000 
words on an aspect of American life. Closes June 20, 
1931. Address MSS. to Contest Editor. See February 
WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $6 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 19390, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—239 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,600 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Miss Marion Salley, Orangeburg, 8. C. $250 for un- 
published story not over 6,000 words founded on life 
of the early colonists in Virginia or one of the other 
Southern States, bringing out in fictional form the 
contribution made by this section of the country to 
American history. Submit MS. under pen name, 
before June 15, 1931. See January WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, of 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 
print all letters recewwed. A prize 


We carsot guarantee to 
of five dollars will be awarded 


each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


A SANE SYSTEM FOR FILING NEGATIVES 


Editor, the Forum: 

This is an emancipation celebration. For 
fifteen years I have been filing negatives, and 
writing about the systems. Of course there 
were other systems, but mine always had one 
more pink tail feather or some other superla- 
tive to attract attention. But no more; that is 
all over. 

The proposition, we might say, is to put nega- 
tives away so as to find them again, if, and 
when, they should ever be needed. One system 
of mine was tol’able lop-sided; sorto’ sagged 
down on the receiving side. It was a marvel 
for putting things away, but how it went to 
pieces when we thrashed through it in search of 
something! It was especially devised for the 
advertising department of a manufacturing 
establishment, and a magazine paid me well for 
an article on it. 

Another system was to put the films away 
in neat envelopes holding twenty-five each, and 
then there was a double-jointed, reversible, 
cross-filing catalogue which tad over twenty 
chapters or headings. No negative could escape 
in that one. 
was irritating to an extreme. It merited that 
immortal line of Longfellow’s, “Art is long, and 
time is fleeting.” 

We are easily beguiled by systems. Recently 
my numbering reached two thousand after a 
brutal sorting-out. It struck me suddenly that 
it is not reasonable to handle that museum 
collection in a complicated system when time 
is needed for productive work. With a fine 
abandon the whole theory of special filing was 
dumped into the already eruptive wastebasket. 

Now rises the perfect system, and it is a 
treasure. Manilla envelopes about four inches 
by six, side opening, stand in an everyday card 
file. On their upper edges are their file names. 


Its meticulous, irksome perfection. 


They rank in alphabetical order, except that 
all subdivisions of a subject stand with it in a 
group. For example, behind the Scenic envelope 
containing miscellaneous negatives, there are 
others labeled Ocean, Ships, Harbors, Trees, 
Landscapes, Mountains, and so on. Since there 
are a good many golf pictures, each city has its 
own envelope behind the leader marked Golf. 

Where cross filing is desirable, as when a golf 
picture should also be available as a landscape, 
a 3x5 card is dropped into the Landscape 
envelope with notations, such as: “See also Golf 
—Atlanta.” Other pictures which are also land- 
scapes are noted: “Texas—Cotton fields”; “Fish- 
ing—Minnesota.” 

Negatives of large size are put in folders in 
the regular correspondence file, and 3x5 cards 
are dropped into the proper envelopes in this 
small file, bearing notations which will be sure 
to bring the large negatives out for considera: 
tion. 

This method does away with the tedious num- 
bering with India ink, the cataloging, and the 
endless checking of numbers. New pictures are 
sorted to their proper berths at once, or if they 
stand as a new subject they go into their own 
envelope which finds its alphabetical place in the 
file. 
Maybe it is not perfect, altogether, but some 
one has said that he is a wise carpenter who 
knows where to slight his work. The likelihood 
of not finding some particular film is not greater 
than in other systems, and is offset by the great 
saving in time and labor. If it seems bother- 
some to shuffle through a lot of films to find 
one which comes to mind, it is also possible to 
run across another which will serve the purpose 
better. And this shuffling performs the invalv- 
able function of discovering inferior negatives 
and keeping the collection fresh. 
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My experience prompts the conclusion that 
few negatives are really indispensable. A small 
percentage are truly works of art, or priceless 
as records, and these will receive special care 
in any system. The ninety-eight per cent. that 
are just negatives, making no profit except when 








used, should drop into a storage system with a 
minimum of fuss, and be retained there only to 
illustrate some probable article. 

G. B. Arthur. 
Washington, D. C. 


ONE WAY TO ATTRACT AN EDITOR 


Editor, the Forum: 

I had been a free-lance writer only a short time 
before I was impressed with the attitude of 
editors. I firmly believed they were all hard- 
hearted, and for the benefit of others who may 
have the same thought, this is written. 

Publicity work for a large local organization 
brought me in contact with newspaper editors and 
one of the first lessons I learned was that clean 
copy would get attention before that dashed off 
in longhand, without margins, full of creases and 
finger marks. An editor will usually read the 
carefully prepared manuscript with some degree 
of interest and feel kindly disposed toward the 
writer. 

On one occasion, when I inquired about some 
copy which another person had written, the editor 
said, “Yes, it’s here on my desk, but it should go in 
the wastebasket.” And she showed me a letterhead 
from some hotel on which had been scribbled the 
account of an important affair. Only because of 
personal interest in the organization and the pub- 
licity director did she put the copy through at all. 
I have seen editors thoroughly disgusted with 
writers as well as copy. They have their own 
work to do and to get poor material ready for 


THE WRITING 


Editor, the Forum: 

The novitiate, before he may hope to achieve 
discernible success at writing, must carefully 
and toilsomely acquire a writing vocabulary. 
As it is well for him to understand the differ- 
ences between the various kinds of vocabularies, 
we will here mention three main divisions. Other 
divisions may be made, but these three will do 
for our present purpose, namely, the conversa- 
tional, the reading, and the writing vocabularies. 

The writer should subordinate the first and 
second to the use of supplementing the third, 
or writing vocabulary. In conversation, he 
should always make mental notes of words with 
which he is not familiar, sometimes, perhaps, 
asking the meaning of the word. In reading, 
he should always have the dictionary at hand, 
and search out the meaning of every word of 
which he is not sure. In this way, he is con- 
stantly enlarging his writing vocabulary, which 
is of the most vital importance to his writing 
success, 

It is necessary to supplement this writing 
vocabulary as much as possible at all times, 
and from every source. One of the best ways to 
do this is to read carefully selected books, al- 
ways noting each unfamiliar word, looking it up 


the composing room means much correcting and 
re-writing. 

Surely this same thing applies to magazine 
editors. A clean manuscript, typed, properly 
spaced, accompanied by the correct amount of 
postage and a strong envelope for return, gives 
the writer a start on the right foot, at least. 

In my own case, I am convinced that carefully 
prepared manuscripts have been the cause of some 
very friendly letters. One editor was kind enough 
to tell me exactly why my article could not be 
used. Another offered encouraging comments and 
hoped that I “would find a market elsewhere.” 
On the whole, I owe much to “rejection letters,” 
for they have helped correct weak spots. 

I have made one rule and obey it rigidly. No 
manuscript leaves my desk unless it is fresh, clean, 
typed clearly, free from any evidence of extensive 
travel, and accompanied by return postage and a 
stout brown envelope. Perhaps the text will not 
appeal to the editor, but he will be impressed by 
physical appearance, and I may receive a cour- 
teous letter instead of a rejection slip. 


Margaret Ann Ahlers. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


VOCABULARY 


in the dictionary, and digesting its meaning. 
Time should be taken, when looking up a word, 
to get its full meaning; but in case this time 
cannot always be spared, write the word down 
on a small card—3x5 inches is a good size—and 
file the card alphabetically, in a box made for 


the purpose. In this way you will accumulate 
many words that it is necessary for you to 
study. You should, in your leisure time, select 
a number of the words so arranged and study 
their meanings from the dictionary. It is also 
good practice to write a part or all of the 
definition on the card, thus fixing it more firmly 
in the mind than can be done by merely reading 
it. This may seem a hard task, but nothing can 
be accomplished in anything of importance with- 
out sacrifice and labor, and without a vocabulary 
nothing in the literary field can be done. It is 
the writer’s most valuable acquired possession, 
and he should leave nothing undone to perfecting 
it. The larger and finer this vocabulary, the 
better is he equipped to utter his thoughts, to 
write his story or essay. 

A good dictionary should be a part of the 
writer’s equipment. To get the full benefit from 
your dictionary, it is necessary to familiarize 
yourself with its system of marking; to note 
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capitalization, pronunciation, spelling, etc. You 
will also, by a careful use of the dictionary, 
acquire the etymology of the words in question. 
Other important features of a good dictionary 
are that it denotes the more delicate shades of 
meaning; that it indicates which words are 
slang, which obsolete, which archaic, and which 
colloquial. Also, many other points about which 
the writer should be informed are discussed. 

It may be well to note here, for the benefit 
of the novice, that archaic and obsolete words 
should not be used in story writing; or, rather, 
they should not be used in the sense in which 
they are archaic or obsolete. Sometimes a word 
is out of use in one variation of its meaning, but 
not so in another sense. This is where a good 
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dictionary helps the writer many times. Whether 
or not slang should be used depends upon the 
character of the composition. The writer should 
be his own judge in this. Colloquialism is gen- 
erally used in writing dialogue, thus making 
conversation appear more natural. In this re- 
gard, care should be taken to have each char- 
acter use his particular dialect, or whatever 
oddity or originality you may assign to him. 

In conclusion, remember to read much of the 
kind of matter you intend to write. Use the 
dictionary freely, and the results of your work 
will be found most gratifying. 


Baxter Auville, 
Elkins, W. Va. 


DON’T SUMMARIZE IN FICTION 


Editor, the Forum: 

Don’t summarize in fiction. Summary, it is 
true, is compression in its strictest sense, and 
modern-day readers demand their fiction short, 
but summary, as applied to stories, is a mis- 
taken idea of the way to compress. It is 
deadening. It destroys interest. It takes the 
reader away from the stage of action which 
the writer’s imagination has created for him. 


His attention and interest are lost, and then the 
author has the task of recapturing it again. If 
the reader is a professional “reader” in an 
editor’s office, his attention will likely not be 


recaptured, but will be turned to more inter- 
esting stories. 

Yet teachers of fiction have not been wrong 
in advising their students to compress. It is 
the students who are wrong, for, in their anxiety 
to follow instructions, they have misunderstood 
and taken instructions the wrong way. 

Compression, as applied to fiction, means 
putting in only that which is necessary to tell 
the story in an interesting manner. It means 
leaving out all material that does not have a 
direct bearing on the story, everything that 
would detract from the interest, that uselessly 
slows up the action. 

Much of the old-style fiction did, as we know, 
digress—material that was good in itself, but 
was really not necessary in the telling of the 
story, a great many things that would not be 
tolerated in the modern story, simply because 
people are too busy to read it. Many of the 
old story writers placed their beginnings long 
before the real beginning of the story and did 
not cease writing until long after the story had 
really ended. It is against such practices as 
these that the teachers’ warnings have been 
directed. 

Therefore, since compression in fiction means 
leaving out everything that detracts from the 
interest of the story, and since summary is 
deadening to interest, to compress in the right 
way, you will leave out that form of compres- 
sion that is summary. 


The greatest tendency to summarize occurs in 
the beginnings of stories. It is not so difficult 
in the body of the story, when the author is 
highly excited over his hero, to present the 
happenings pictorially, but in the beginning, when 
he is anxious to get all the characters intro- 
duced as soon as possible, to present the main 
situation, the explanatory matter, and the main 
problem at the earliest possible moment, it is 
then that the beginner-author is prone to com- 
press in the wrong way, to summarize. 

At no other time during the story is it so 
deadening to the interest to compress as in the 
beginning. Here the author should expand. 
True, the main situation, the explanatory matter, 
and the main problem should be introduced ‘at 
the earliest possible moment, but that means at 
the earliest possible moment that they can be 
presented in an interesting manner. Certainly, 
we are all agreed that interest must never be 
destroyed, even for the sake of brevity. 

How shall we expand the main points of the 
beginning of a story? We should present the 
beginning in much the same way as we present 
the body, pictorially. If we would realize how 
closely connected are the short story and the 
drama, that a short story is a drama to be 
read, then a great part of the problem in writ- 
ing short stories would be solved. 

Put your characters on an imaginary stage; 
tell how they look; what they do and say; let 
them tell the story. Let the characters explain 
the situation; let them present the explanatory 
matter; let them tell the problem to be solved, 
the difficulties to be overcome. In a play the 
actors must of necessity make the audience 
aware of all these things; it is just as neces 
sary in the short story, if the interest is to be 
caught and held. It may take four times 45 
much writing as summarizing, but the interest 
gained more than pays for it, to say nothing of 
the difference between acceptance and rejection 
slips. 

Mrs. Carolyn Sharpé. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Book Reviews 


Brut Guost. By Jean Temple. New 
York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith, 1931. 


Reviewed by Mary Emery Hall 


The person who has not yet “dis- 
covered” Lafcadio Hearn will find a 
strong incentive to do so in Jean 
Temple’s recent volume, “Blue Ghost.” 

The book is an interpretation of the 
dwarfish, sensitive, half-blind genius of 
Greek and Irish background who has 
been termed queer, faithless, impossible 
by those who have lacked understanding. 
Others have merely forgotten him. Even 
those constituting what may be called 
the “Hearn cult” have, according to the 
author, placed emphasis upon wrong 
values. Thus, while Hearn had both 
beauty of thought and exquisite delicacy 
in the expression of that thought, his 
disciples have been too enamored by his 
matchless style to give due heed to the 
ideas back of it. Hearn was primarily 
a seeker after intangible spiritual reali- 
ties. “The Divine Ghost, the Great Blue 
Soul of the Unknown,” eternally in- 
trigued him and his beautifully phrased 
speculations concerning it were meant to 
be far more than pretty vagaries. Mrs. 
Temple even goes so far as to point out 
that they are in line with the latest 
scientific findings of today! 

It is with a feeling of guilt that we 
read of Hearn’s painful existence in the 
United States. “No one,” asserts the 
author, “has been more traduced by us, 
who have little claim upon him save that, 
for a few years, he starved in our midst, 
yet minted from starvation the pure 
gold of his art.” In the presence of 
successful men of “gigantic shoulders 
and preponderant deportments,” Hearn 
felt “like a bird fluttering impatiently 
for the migrating season.” 


That he finally migrated permanently 
to Japan is well known. The East 
proved kinder than the West. Estheti- 
cally and emotionally he responded to it 
and, in consequence, we have wonderful 
interpretations of an alien civilization 
and culture. A tremendous achievement, 
surely! 

A revaluation of Hearn is certainly in 
order and the author of “Blue Ghost” 
is to be congratulated upon preparing 
the way. The writer, professional or 
amateur, would do well to read this new 
study of the man who wrought magic 
with words, but never wrote anything 
unless he had something to say. It 
ought to stimulate closer acquaintance 
with Hearn himself, for he who fails to 
find some point of contact with this rare 
soul who was forced to live largely on 
“dream stuff” in lieu of more substantial 
rewards is a heavy loser indeed! 


Tue Art or Sounp Pictures. By 
Walter B. Pitkin and William M. 
Marston. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by Mary Keas 
Although “The Art of Sound Pic- 


tures” has been presented as a book 
intended for the producer, the theatre- 
owner, and even the average reader, its 
chief value is to the writer for the 
movies—and especially the novice at the 
game. The authors, who know their 
films well, have presented some very com- 
prehensive data gathered from actual 
experience in the scenario department of 
one of the largest picture corporations 
in the country, and they explain many 
things not ordinarily found in the in- 
struction books. 

A writer is always interested to learn 
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why his stories do not sell. Mr. Pitkin 
and Mr. Marston name several factors 
that have to do with the acceptance or 
rejection of a manuscript, some of which 
the author cannot himself control. Many 
beliefs to the contrary, it is very often 
the theatre-going public that makes the 
decision. After a deluge of serious war 
pictures, the fans will welcome a picture 
in lighter vein. Very often the limita- 
tions of a studio will cause it to turn 
down a story that another studio might 
be eager to accept. In the appendix of 
the book the authors print a list of the 
properties and sets of various studios, in 
order that a writer will not make the 
mistake of offering his story to the 
wrong company. A third element to be 
considered is the censor. An _ entire 
chapter is devoted to the rulings of the 
censors in what are called the key States 
of the country. A glance at the chart 
of tabooed subjects will be enlightening 
and will save a lot of needless labor and 
trouble. 


The authors also point out some of 
the more glaring defects of many liter- 


ary efforts. In doing this, they touch 
upon many things. They consider plot 
and show that the greatest fault of most 
scenarios is their lack of realism, al- 
though they also demonstrate when 
coincidence may be used correctly or 
when a clever bit of faking has added 
interest to a film. They devote a chapter 
to the psychology of the motion picture 
—what they call “the very heart of 
story technique”—and show how a single 
defect in the handling of an emotion may 
cause an otherwise excellent story to fail 
to sell. 

Their criticisms are what criticisms 
should be—positive as well as negative, 
constructive as well as destructive; and, 
as such, they are most helpful to the 
young writer. 


TheW iter 


Coronapo’s Cuitpren. By J. Frank 
Dobie. Dallas, Texas: The Southwest 
Press, 1930. 


Reviewed by Mrs. Emma M. Shirley 


“Coronado’s Children,” by J. Frank 
Dobie, the selection of the Literary 
Guild of America as its book for Febru- 
ary, 1931, is as refreshing and as wel- 
come to the lovers of good reading as a 
cool breeze across the Texas plains to 
the travel-stained and weather-beaten 
treasure seeker about whom Mr. Dobie 
so sympathetically and engagingly 
writes. J. Frank Dobie is a professor 
of English in the University of Texas, 
but his book is as free of pedantry as 
the purses of his treasure hunters are 
of gold. His sentences “sing like a 
fiddle,” and his tales grip like the swing- 
ing lilt of a cowboy song. 

“Coronado’s Children” is a collection 
of tales of lost mines and _ buried 
treasures of the Southwest, that belong, 
in the author’s own words, “to the soil 
and the people of the soil.” The Lost 
Nigger Mine of the Big Bend Country, 
the San Saba deposit of silver, the secret 
of which died with Bowie in the Alamo, 
the fabled hoard of pirate gold left by 
Jean Laffite somewhere on the sandy 
beach of the Gulf of Mexico, together 
with countless other staggering amounts 
of buried treasures and lost fortunes, 
are as much a part of Texas as horned 
frogs, bucking bronchos, and longhorn 
cattle. 

Mr. Dobie’s tales are proof of the 
old saying, “Gold is where you find it.” 
In a realistic and colorful panorama, 
“housed mechanics, preachers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, earth-treading farmers 
and home-staying women, as well as 
roaming cowboys, outlaws, and miners” 
pass through the pages of the book, all 
in search of the gold that is theirs, if 
they can only find it. Sometimes there 
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is a veiled and vague report of sudden 
riches, but as the reader turns the last 
page, he is disappointed that some one, 
just any one, just one person, anyway, 
has not made the “dream that never 
dies” come true by finding some of the 
buried gold of Texas. 

So convincing are the tales that gold 
and silver are waiting for some lucky 
seeker that, when the reader closes the 
book, he determines at the next vacation 
time to go down to the Nueces at the old 
war-crossing and dig up that chest of 
pay silver which was meant for Santa 
Anna’s soldiers, but which they, for 
reasons known to all good Texans, did 
not tarry long enough to collect for 
themselves. 

“Coronado’s Children” has preserved 
for all time the real treasures of the 
Southwest country. It is of the South- 
west, Southwestern; yet it appeals to the 
lovers of the adventurous everywhere. 


Ravio Writinc. By Peter Dixon. New 
York: The Century Co., 1931. 


Reviewed by Carolyn Wentworth 


Textbooks that make interesting read- 
ing and remain timely are not often 
found on the writer’s reference shelf—a 
fact easily explained by their rarity. 


Here is an exception. Mr. Dixon, a 
newspaperman and now an experienced 
writer both for and about the radio in- 
dustry, has succeeded in compiling a 
fascinatingly informative book. When 
new discoveries and improved technique 
have radically altered the work done by 
writers interested in microphones, “Radio 
Writing” will continue to be referred to 
as an effective document upon the gen- 
eral background necessary for any one 
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contemplating a career in one of the 
larger broadcasting studios. 

The quality of completeness and 
orderly arrangement is perhaps the out- 
standing characteristic of Mr. Dixon’s 
book. ‘The author attempts the difficult 
task of telling uninformed writers not 
only everything they ought to know 
about the mechanical side of radio, but 
concerning the methods of writing, too. 
Ingeniously he manages to carry these 
along in an almost perfect parallel. The 
reader learns how to prepare his manu- 
scripts at practically the same time he 
discovers what are the inner subtleties 
of broadcasting. Mr. Dixon answers all 
the usual questions about markets, how 
to make practical suggestions of unex- 
ploited ideas. He also goes into minute 
details as to the actual writing of radio 
sketches. Several of his own and those 
of other famous radio authors are ap- 
pended at the end of the volume. The 
illustrations, too, are well selected to 
give the amateur the fullest possible 
knowledge of what a studio looks and 
feels like. 

“Radio Writing” is not merely a text- 
book for authors hoping to break into 
a new medium of expression. Its sound 
sense is applicable to other fields, not- 
ably the short story and playwriting. 
Mr. Dixon demonstrates so clearly the 
peculiar advantages and limitations of 
having to “do” everything by suggestions 
to the ear that his book becomes of 
considerable service to writers for whom 
sensitiveness to reader and audience 
psychology is not well developed. By 
studying a volume of this kind for the 
new and untried ideas to be gained from 
it, a short-story writer will enlarge his 
own technique considerably. 





Reviews may be about any book published within a year, but must be 
limited to 400 words in verse or prose; typewritten, and contain full title, 
name of author and publisher, and publication date. Regular rates will be 
paid. Reviews not accepted will be returned when accompanied by stamped, 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“IT am glad to see that Eckermann’s ‘Conversa- 
tions with Goethe,’ English translation, has just 
appeared in Everyman’s Library. Every man 
should certainly buy and own this book. In the list 
of - books-you-would-choose-to-be-shipwrecked-on-a- 
desert-island-with, these Conversations could not 
be omitted. Then wilderness would be paradise 
enow! Lord Haldane, who must have known, 
called Goethe the greatest mind since Aristotle; 
now, for less than a dollar, one may live intimately 
with Goethe.” As I Lixe Ir. By William Lyon 
Phelps. Scribner’s for May. 


“In his subsequent book, ‘The Future in 
America,’ Mr. Wells, after complaining of the 
lack of a clearing house for thought, in Wash- 
ington, referred to this Round Table (of the 
Library of Congress) in these words: ‘There is 
an upper chamber that commands an altogether 
beautiful view of vistas of avenue and garden 
. . . I found at last a little group of men who 
could talk. It was like a small raft upon a 
limitless empty sea. I lunched with them at 
their Round Table, and afterwards Mr. Putnam 
showed me the Rotunda, quite the most gracious 
reading-room dome the world possesses, and 
explained the wonderful mechanical organization 
that brings almost every volume in that immense 
collection within a minute of one’s hand.”” A 
Lisrany Tuat Tuinxs. By Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. The Bookman for May. 


“Although blind and suffering severely from 


pain, Pulitzer kept close to his newspaper 
through his secretaries, who digested all the 
news, studied the rival papers, and reported 
everything he wished to know. . . . His range 
of interests was wide and great reading knowl- 
edge was required from his secretaries: his 
method of conversation was to cross-examine 
those with him on the most minute details.” 
Amonc THE New Booxs. By Harry Hansen. 
Harper’s Magazine for May. 


“Among the best of the available books on 
Spain, in addition to the Madariaga volume re- 
ferred to—the one entitled ‘Spain’ and published 
by Scribner—should be mentioned J. B. Trend’s 
‘A Picture of Modern Spain’ (Houghton Mifflin), 
which contains the best treatment of the Catalan 
question available in English. Anything which 
Mr. Trend writes about the country is worth 
reading, and his ‘Spain from the South’ 
(Knopf), is a fine piece of work. . . . ‘Spain: 
A Companion to Spanish Studies, edited by E. 
Allison Peers (Dodd, Mead), is rich in informa- 
tion, and for those who care to go deeper into 
the spirit of the country, Havelock Ellis’ classic, 
‘The Soul of Spain’ (Houghton), is still irre- 
placeable.” Spanish Waiters anv THE Revotv- 


rion. By Herschel Brickell. Henry Holt & 
Company. The Publishers’ Weekly for May 2nd. 


“This book (‘The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens’) deserves a place beside ‘The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams’ as an American docu- 
ment. It has not the literary quality of Adams’ 
record, but what it reveals is of comparable 
importance. One peculiar thing about Mr. 
Steffens’ book is that he seems to have fiction- 
ized his autobiography; either that or he has a 
most phenomenal memory, for he records con- 
versation after conversation with the assurance 
of a novelist. This is a book to study and to 
ponder. Especially should it be studied by 
young men, for the wisdom of Steffens at sixty- 
five should be in the possession of every young 
man of twenty who faces the world today.” 
Orrxntons Anour Booxs. Reviewed by C. Hartley 
Grattan. The Forum for May. 


“Oddly enough, one of the most discussed 
novels of the moment is also concerned with 
China, but the China of the present. This is 
Pearl S. Buck’s “The Good Earth,’ a long, solidly 
wrought and sympathetically done story of a 
Chinese farmer, Wang Lung, who was a lover 
of the soil, but who had to contend with the 
usual calamities that beset the paths of men who 
match themselves against nature.” Tue Lrrerary 
Lanpscare. By Herschel Brickell. The North 
American Review for May. 


“It was when he mentioned newspapers that 
I suddenly saw through the system. In a flash 
it dawned on me that one of the chief secrets 
of the vaudeville mind reader was simply a con- 
cealed and expert use of a familiar tool of my 
own craft. For I realized that in any newspaper 
office all such questions would be answered by 
reference to a single, unimposing, paper-covered 
book. The name of that volume is “The World 
Almanac and Book of Facts.’ It is the most 
frequently consulted work at the information 
desks in the New York Public Library.” He 
Can Answer Any Qvestion. By Boyden 
Sparkes. The American Magazine for May. 


“It is an interesting play even if one has 
never read a line of their poetry; yet what 
absorbing drama to witness the emotions that 
prompted these lines: 


The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 
Of obvious death, where I, who thought to sink, 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm... . 


Tue Browntxos. By Ralph Rockafellow. The 
Golden Book for May. 
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